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A Traveller’s Notes.---No. II. 
-_eo— 
KINGSTON, 
Kryeston (once ‘*Cataqui”), CANADA, } 
Sunday Morning. 

“I suppose you've nothing but clothing there, 
sir,” said one of the long-coats to me (who are 
admitted to have been custom house employes), 
and let me pass at once, not liking the cold rain 
which had begun to fall. Here was the first 
pat of the goddess of travelling, to let me see I 
had adventurously left my own country. 

The hour was so late that I knocked in vain 
under the swinging signs of quaint old inns, 
which reminded me of English novels, as did 
also a fellow with hob-nailed shoes, walking 
with much clatter in the'strect; i#thd I was forced 
to take up with tae more modern Anglo-Amert- 
can, which, like its name, is neither one thing 
nor another. A hearty-looking, motherly wo- 
man received us in the office, where is no regis- 
ter, and no one knows, or asks, a body’s address. 

The boat from above failed us this morning, 
and I must take a midnight train to Montreal, 
and lose thereby a—thousand islands. 

Returning from the wharf I took a sort of 
stroll matinée—very matinée—about this foreign 
city. Itis built mostly of the blue limestone 
they get near by (indeed enough is often ob- 
tained in digging the basement to build the 
house), and its capacious, granite-like buildings, 


solidity which no town with us, of 13,000 peo- 
ple, has any idea of. It gives an American an 
idea of strength; a new sensation; a fresh con- 
fidence in human performance. Here is some- 
thing which was meant to last, and not done 
with haste and impatience. 

Itis not so much the British lion on the court 
house as the massive edifice itself, which inti- 
mates British strength. And this more readily 
occurs to one here because within a step of our 
wouden towns, which are often burning up, and 
sometimes falling down. 

Like the roll-eating Dr. Franklin, in Phila- 
delphia, I ‘*met many well-dressed people” this 
Sunday morning, though not ‘‘all going the 
sume way.” For here were streams of them, 
crossing each other at right angles to thirteen 
different churches (which also crossed each 
other at right angles, I suppose), while their 
gervants had returned from mass at six and 
cight, and were having a day of rest. 

For myself—do you remember the story of 
the good negro, who, arriving at the gate of 
heaven where men were ushered into separate 
districts, according as they professed themselves 
this, that, or the other, was told he could roam 
round heaven anywhere, on the ground that he 
only loved God, and didn't know whether he 
was Methodist, or Baptist, or aught else ? 

Not yet being on the roll of any church, I’ve 
tuken the same liberty here, and, I would beg 
permission to add, for the same reason. And 
x0, on the handsome McAdam road leading from 
the town, I found interest in the chubby, well- 
dressed children who, with their parents, filled 
the stout open wagon driving in ta church; in 
m:n in corduroys, walking out with the happy 
or in officers and soldiers, on leave for 
a bright holiday. In a roadside inn, where cu- 
riosity led me (and where a fresh-faced Cana- 
dian insisted that every one should “drink” with 
him), there was a garrulous, amusing old horse- 
doctor, who put his whiskey down to go out and 
cut the mouth of a horse which kept backing 
and backing while a man kept pulling out his 
tongue. Then, after another drink, he would 
go out and cut into his haunches, when it was 
equally impossible to keep him from springing 
away. Imagine my predicament at not being 
able to get clear without joining them, and so 
taking a mug of beer. In the same case but 
with fewer scruples, was a grave, pale, thin, 
gaunt man, keeping a silent tongue, and large 
eyes awatch of everything. [knew him at once 
fora Yankee, before I heard that he was a loco- 
motive-engine driver, who, with the masonry of 
his craft, had come thus far from Leavenworth, 
Kansas, by locomotive, for three dollars and a 
half, and was going on to Boston in the same 
way. 

Passing from this sorry scene, the Indian- 
summer day consoled me with the quiet picture 
of gliding vessels seen near at hand through the 
trees, passing down the river. 

[ do not hear the tenderly-solemn voices of 
familiar bells this morning, coming softened 
over land and water. But I know who does, 
and who goes over the pleasant country road, 
with a happy face, to the church so dear to us. 
I know what pleasant faces greet her, and why, 
to them, she is an addition tothe sunshine. So, 
in my little room here, I too hear the organ; 
feel the quiet of the aisles and pews, and listen 
to the familiar hymns. 

What pleasanter, sweeter memories are there 
than the hallowed ones connected with the 
church of our childhood, youth and manhood? 
And as for our bell, it is as dear to me as the 
beautiful voice of a friend who used to sing to 
me, and I should as readily recognize it. 

KE. M. 


maids: 





A March Day. 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWRALTS. 


Wild blows the wind across the plain, 
The whirling leaves and driving rain 
In tumult mingled ; 
While swallows, veering with the blast, 
To earth all ruthlessly are cast, 
Remorseless singled! 
The trees, in loud dissension met, 
Clash and rebound, while dripping yet 
With mist and rain; 
And trom the rocks, in yeasty foam, 
The brawling torrent calls like some 
Great soul in pain. 
All cowering in his rushy bed 
The water-fowl, with fear, his head 
Bends to the blast; 
Or, soaring up with mournful cry, 
Far in the darkly-gathering sky 
From sight has passed. 
While over all the angry tone 
Of the great deep; the hollow moan 
Of surges white, 
Bursting away from ocean's bands, 
And breaking on the yellow sands 
In mad affright! 
A voice within me cries aloud 
At every change of wave or cloud, 
‘**Tis so with thee! 
Despair and Hope within thy breast 
Warring forever, all unrest 
And vanity.” 





The Nation’s Salvation. 

The Education Bill in Congress is the first 
step ina long road that lies before us to be 
travelled. Amid the discouragements of politi- 
cal developments during the past year, amid 


civil service,” ‘‘Purify the ballot,” &c., many a 
faint heart has faltered with the fear that, after 
all, the republic may yet prove a failure, and 
this great nation but an unsuccessful experi 
ment on a very large scale. Our republic was 
founded upon a noble, heroic, a grand faith in, 
not only the rights of humanity, but also its 
integrity—a faith grown into the sturdiest con- 
viction that the inherent tendency of man is 
toward development, improvement; is, in short, 
of necessity, ever aspiring from bad to good, from 
goodto better. Yet history relentlessly mirrors 
us asa nation of degenerating morals, of steadily 
corrupting politics. Is, then, the fundamental 
principle of the republic an error? Has liberty 
wrought this national degeneracy? For it isa 
fact that the average integrity and morality of 
this American people to-day rank far lower than 
they did one hundred years ago. 

Then, to live in America was a sort of glori- 
ous hardship. It meant a lifelong struggle with 
all manner of wildness, and—freedom. The 
American colonists were ‘‘picked men,” as the 
American Revolution well proved. For sucha 
people, of sterling worth and unblemished 
honor, was our government formed. They saw 
the value of education and provided that it 
should be within the reach of all. But its ac- 
quirement was not specially dwelt upon as a 
political qualification. Itwas scarcely dreamed 
that any number of the people would fail to ap- 
preciate its importance. 

All is changed since then. The nation’s pros- 
perity draws, as a candle does the moths, vast 
swarms of the poor, ignorant and degraded of 
other countries. They come not for any great 
principle, but for creature-comforts, better food 
and clothes, with less work. They are the 
coarser clay of humanity. Their highest aspi- 
rations are lower than the every-day and com- 
monest thought of those grand men who designed 
our republic. Their ultimate aim is comfort. 
Of too many true-born Americans the highest 
aim is show—a shoddy show, at that. And 
both these aims make of their possessors mere 
money-getters, and nothing more. 

Under these terrible waves of immigration, if 
the national character has degenerated, it is no- 
proof that humanity has not advanced, and is 
not still struggling on toward the ever-receding 
better. But we cannot afford to have the na- 
tional character degenerating. Self-protection 
is the first law of a nation as well as of an indi- 
vidual. A republic looks to its people not only 
for the integrity and morals, but also for the 
wisdom that shall govern it. Are the men we 
now advance to places of trust and power hon- 
orable, wise and noble as were the men so hon- 
ored a hundred years ago? We are ashamed of 
the answer. 

A nation that invests its power in its people 
must educate them. Does any one think we 
are an educated people? We are not. Don't 
begin obstinately counting up schools and 
school-houses. What if the number be large, 
since it bears no sort of adequate proportion to 
the number needed by the vast army of children 
to be taught? The power of figures lies in their 
relations. We think ourselves wonderfully 
smart. Itwould be hazardous to hint any doubt 
thereof. But certainly we have not, thus far, 
adequately prepared for this growing national 
emergency with proper preliminary education 
of the people. It is true we have free public 
schools; it is true every one may get a thin 
coating of education. That is not enough. 
The salvation of the nation depends on a thor- 
ough mental and moral education of its people. 
That they may be educated is too little. They 
must be educated. Education is the only and 
saving salt of the republic. Without that the 
whole structure must rot away in terrible cor- 
ruption. 

By education is meant not merely the ability 
to read, write and cipher. Neither need it 
stretch to the college. But it should be a train- 
ing, moral as well as mental. It should take 
the year-old republican king from the filth of 
the gutter and the moral miasma of the low 
life that has given him birth, it should wash 
away the smut from his rosy face, and the first 
blemish from his baby heart, it should set him 
in a clean and decent home--a state home— 
where both soul and body should breathe pure 
air, eat wholesome food, and so be truly educated 
for his grand birth-right in this republic. The 
nation must do all this in self-defence. It must 
go through all the sinks of our great cities, and 
every country town as well, though the gather- 
ing-in may be scant from those, and take every 
low-born, low-lived child to great national nur- 
series for our incipient royalty. 

Does any one cry out against taking children 
from their parents? Would you not take a 
child from parents who abused it, who beat and 
maimed it cruelly? How much quicker, then, 
from those who harm not the body merely but the 
soul? During the war many a mother learned 
the bitter lesson that her sons belonged first to 
their country, and only second unto her. So 
must all mothers learn that every child born in 
a republican nation is, first, the country’s child, 
then the parents’. Happy they for whom this 
truth breeds no conflict. 

Five Points, in New York, boasts a mission- 
house that is doing a great and good work for 
degraded humanity. North street, in this city, 
has another. Both are noble, holy efforts to 
rescue the fallen, to reform the depraved. But 
if we begin at the beginning and develop na- 
ture’s own true form, there will be no such ter- 
rible need of reforming. Spite of these noble 
works and missions the evil gains; it waxes 
instead of waning. Every large city tells the 
same story. Even in Massachusetts the pro- 
portionate number of foreign extraction to 
those of American is yearly increasing; and 
that not merely by immigration, but more 
rapidly yet by the birth-rate. Americans 
are losing their hold on their own nation. 
Are we to be ruled by a rabble of foreign- 
ers? Are we not able, are we not strong 
enough, to truly educate—to Americanize this 
crowd of beggars that floats to our shores and 
claims our hospitality? Indeed we are. When- 
ever it is realized that the nation will be ruined 
without, then will come some organized system 
of thorough education. But let it be done 
through home-schools—state-homes is a bet- 
ter term—where two teachers, a man and a 
woman, educate not more than twenty children, 
and those of various ages. Let us have no 
more educational farming, like that too frequent 
in our cities now, where one refined, frail wo- 
man is for six hours per day shut up with sixty 
dirty, coarse, ill-smelling boys or girls, in a 
room quite too small for its contents, and the 
terrible ordeal is called teaching. 

The anarchical condition of the Southern 
States has made this first step, the education 
bill of Congress, a national movement. And so 
itshould be. Mr. Dawes, in his speech upon the 
bill, well says.that our country ‘‘is fast becom- 





cries of ‘‘Down with Tammany,” ‘“‘Reform the 


ing a nation not only in name butin everything 


which goes to make up @ nation, more firmly 
wedded by every railroad and telegraph that 
spans the land, and State boundaries will 
soon be only imaginary lines.” Only a national 
movement could ensure perfect justice and 
equality in the execution of this enterprise. 
To appropriate money is doubtless the first 
thing todo. To appropriate more will probably 
be the next. But ere long must come the be- 
ginning of systematic moral and mental educa- 
tion for every child of our republic. Much 
might be urged in favor of this work from the 
standpoint of children’s rights and the duty of 
benevolence. But nations, like corporations, 
are not philanthropic. The work will never be 
done from any such motive. While we now 
shake in our shoes at the horrors of ku-klux in 
the South, and Tammany in the North, let us 
not be disheartened nor lose faith in our coun- 
try. Just before ruin seizes.us, when it seems 
absolutely inevitable, the politicians of expedi- 
ency will see that there is only this one sure 
safeguard and life-preserver, and will use it. 
The nation will adopt a strict and severe educa- 
tional ‘‘policy.” There may be dark days and 
a worse Tammany than we have yet known. 
But the remedy lies before us. God grant its 
early application! 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
A Word Against “ Protection.” 


Epiton CoMMONWEALTH :—The communica- 
tion of your correspondent ‘‘R.” in the Common- 
wealth of the 3d inst., on the subject of pro- 
tection, is a fair specimen of the way common 
sense is usually outraged in the defense of the 
protective system. He says ‘‘prices always fall 
under a protective duty,” meaning that prices 
are lower with a tariff than with free-trade, 
which is the same as if he should say a high 
price is lower than a low price. And in proof 
he cites the item of steel rails, which he says 
are lower now than they were under a low tar- 
iff. But I prefer the conclusion of another 
writer in the same column, who says: ‘‘With 
steel rails free of duty our railroads would save 
over $30,000,000 a year, which, by reducing 
freight, would reduce the expense of almost all 
necessities ;” and I submit that ‘‘from a labor- 
ing man’s standpoint” this view is the more cor- 
rect. ; 

“R.” thinks we should not complain of the 
price of woollens when we can buy a suit of all- 
wool clothes for $21. He is evidently not posted 
jn this matter, as, if he were, he would know 
that in 1860 he could have bought as good a 
suit for $15 as he can now for $21, showing a dif- 
ference in favor of the low tariff that covers the 
depreciation of currency, and a margin of four 
to five dollars besides, which, from a ‘‘laboring 
man’s standpoint,” is quite a consideration. 

“‘R.” says salt was cheaper in 1870, under 
a high tariff, than it was in 1860, under a low 
tariff, besides paying a duty of over a million 
dollars more—which argues nothing except that 
from certain causes salt was very cheap in 1870 
in spite of the restrictions upon its importation. 
Had there been no such restriction the price 
must have been still less. 

But why quote the price of steel rails, woollens 
and salt, when we know that the prices of nine- 
tenths of the articles that comprise the necessi- 
ties of life are, as shown by the cost of living, 
double what they were under a low tariff? Oh, 
that is attributable to ‘‘other causes”! ‘‘Heads 
I win, tails you lose!” 

Let us look at ‘‘R.’s” ‘‘other causes.” One is 
the credit-system in the retail trade. Another 
is the great number of profits paid between the 
consumer and producer; and still another is the 
distance between the farmer and the manufac- 
turer. Unfortunately for ‘‘R.'s” logic, all these 
causes were in active operation during the whole 
period of low tariff, when everything except steel 
rails and salt were so cheap. When ‘‘R.” tries 
his hand again on this subject I trust he will 
look a little more sharply after his facts and his 
logic. The fact is that the tariff, whether on 
the whole a good or a bad thing, is the principal 
cause of our high prices, and the most objec- 
tionable thing about it is that it forces the man 
who depends entirely on his labor for the sup- 
port of his family to contribute more than his 
just share towards paying the expenses of the 
government, and his relief will come by our 
adopting the direct tax-system, whereby prop- 
erty and not consumption must bear the burden. 

Cc. 


“The Resurrection of Jesus.” 

Epitor ComMONWEALTH :—The lecture with 
this title, deliveredin Freeman place chapel, on 
Monday afternoon week, by Rev. Kinsley Twin- 
ing of Cambridgeport, was the fourth of the se- 
ries entitled ‘‘Christianity and Skepticism.” 
Mr. Twining introduced his subject by saying 
that the proof of the bodily resurrection of Je- 
sus is the critical question on which Christiani- 
ty depends; and that, this wanting, nothing 
would remain in Christianity worthy of de- 
Sense above other religions. 

I had supposed that the morality inculcated 
in the Christian scriptures was an improvement 
on that which had been taught in the earlier re- 
ligions; and also that the representations of 
Jesus respecting the character of God, and his 
attitude of paternal tenderness to all men, and 
the duty of men everywhere to be friendly in 
word and deed to each other, even to enemies, 
were a very great improvement on the doctrines 
of earlierteachers; so that, even before coming 
to the crucifixion of Jesus, the reader of Mat- 
thew’s report of his doctrine could confidently 
and justly claim it as an advance upon all pre- 
existing religions. But, of course, Mr. Twin- 
ing must be the judge in what way his peculiar 
theology requires to be defended. 

The evidence upon which Mr. Twining re- 
lied to prove that Jesus rose from the dead was 
threefold. 

I. The testimony of Scripture : 

II. The appearance, in history, of institu- 
tions founded on that resurrection : 

ILI. Corroborative evidence drawn from the 
history of Christian lives. 

In regard to the first point, he insisted strong- 
ly that Jesus rose from the dead ‘‘according to 
the scriptures,” referring here to the Hebrew 
scriptures. It was noticeable, however, that 
he did not quote a single passage to this effect 
from any Old-Testament writer; and it was very 
significant that while claiming, in the gross, a 
large body of evidence of this kind, he said, 
‘‘It ig not possible here to examine the prophet- 
ic passages of Scripture.” One would think 
that a lecture expressly intended to prove the 
resurrection of Jesus was the very place for the 
citation of distinct prediction of it. If such ci- 
tation is ‘‘not possible,” so much the worse for 
the lecturer’s theory. Mr. Twining, however, 
gave, under this first head, the testimony of the 
Evangelists, candidly admitting that there were 
‘inexplicable difficalties,; of a minor kind, in 














harmonizing their four narratives.” He seemed 


to find comfort in the statement that it would be 
equally difficult to harmonize the theories of 
Strauss and the other writers who have ques- 
tioned the reality of the resurrection. 

Mr. Twining’s second instalment of proof was 
the continuance, as institutions, of the Church, 
the Lord's Supper, and the Lord’s Day. His 
third and final instalment was a reference to 
‘facts of Christian experience.” Under this 
head he specified the transition of the apostles 
from despair to joy and enthusiasm, the fading 
of their hope in a worldly Messiah being imme- 
diately succeeded by perfect trust in a spiritual 
one. The disciples, after the crucifixion, had 
said mournfully: ‘‘We trusted that it had been 
he which should have redeemed Israel.” And 
when they saw him again, according to Luke’s 
narrative of the Acts of the Apostles, they im- 
mediately asked: ‘‘Lord, wilt thou at this time 
restore again the kingdom to Israel?” Mr. 
Twining triumphs, as he appropriately may, in 
the fact that the real work wrought by Jesus 
was higher and better than that which his Jew- 
ish disciples at first expected; but the hearers 
of his lecture may quite as appropriately make 
this additional reflection. 

The devout Jews who first accepted the lead- 
ership of Jesus had been familiar from childhood, 
in their scriptures, with confident predictions of 
a Messiah who would ‘‘restore the kingdom to 
Israel.” Trusting in these predictions they con- 
fidently expected a king in the line of David 
(Jer. xxxiii., 17), who should not only rule 
them as David did (Is. ix.,7), but should de- 
liver them from all foreign rulers (Is. xiv., 2), 
and make them supreme over all foreign nations 
(Is. Ix., 12; Zach. ix., 10). Jesus did, no 
doubt, things much better than these; but, not 
having done these things, he is not the Messiah 
predicted by Isaiah, Jeremiah and Zachariah. 
What, then, becomes of the theory—an essential 
part of the system on which these anti-skepti- 
cal lectures are founded—that the predictions 
above-named were God-inspired and certain of 
fulfilment, and that they had actually their ful- 
filment in Jesus of Nazareth? ds 


Our American Women. 

Epiror CoMMONWEALTH :—We have no doubt 
but what the revolutionists of the present day 
really mean to labor for the improvement of the 
social and political condition of woman; it is 
not their sincerity, but their wisdom, that we 
would here call in question; not because we 
deem their sentiments as productive of harm to 
themselves or those who sympathize with their 
cause, but rather because the bare hypothesis 
that in this favored land woman is degraded 
from her true position tends to throw doubt and 
distrust into the minds of those who perhaps 
number among their most valued friends wo- 
men of the very class against which our reform- 
ers so constantly declaim. 

The assumption we speak of is this: that the 
woman of the period (of the younger portion, 
at least), is a heartless, soulless being, with no 
ideas save for dress, no hopes beyond the next 
ball, no capacity above the appreciating of the 
folios of Our Society, or the pages of Loring’s 
latest-issued novel; that her life is an insipid 
flirtation, her marriage a brilliant rush-light, 
ending in perennial gloom. 

Against such a phase of human life is con- 
trasted her fancied intellectual capabilities. The 
possibility of becoming herself a ruler and a 
law-giver is held up as a stimulus to higher 
‘sviews of life,” and she is to be encouraged to 
mentally cast aside sex when dealing with the 
problems of her future. As the dependent and 
plaything of man, suffrage is an unimportant 
question; it is only when she is considered as 
an individual, as a unit of the grand total of the 
community, that this becomes a much-coveted 
privilege, and indeed an actual right. 

Now, it is easy to deal in generalities; to ban- 
dy words about what people do, and what society 
says, requires not a proof, does not even call 
for an illustration. We must protest, however, 
against the sweeping assertions which are made 
on this subject. ‘‘Society” is condemned, as 
though we had no French Fairs and Charity 
Hospitals. ‘‘Woman” is sneered at as though 
her noble record in the war for the Union were 
a history of another race. 

‘Stop! Mr. Radex; pray, stop! When yousay 
that mothers are heartless schemers, daughters 
soulless flirts, to whom do you refer? Do you 
mean your own kindred or mine? If I should 
say you referred to your own mother and sisters, 
I am sure you would consider it an insult; 
should you charge such assertion against mine, 
I know there would be a personal quarrel be- 
tween us.” 

Let us look at the matter reasonably. In the 
limited intercourse which society-life renders 
feasible, a deep understanding of one another’s 
thoughts, an intelligent interchange of the bet- 
ter life, which at heart every human being en- 
joys, is not practicable; neither on the whole is 
it advisable; yetit 1s awkward fora gentleman 
to stand gazing at one whom he perhaps has 
never seen before, and may never meet again, 
with no words of pleasantry to break the for- 
mality of the occasion. This leads to a lively 
conversation upon unimportant topics, which, if 
she be agreeable, is maintained by his fair part- 
ner with equally soulless nothings. Thus for a 
short interview ; then chance throws them apart, 
and they cherish naught but a pleasant remem- 
brance of the few moments’ conversation. What 
they said is as unimportant as the ‘‘How are 
you?” or ‘‘Fine day, sir,” of a street salutation. 
The motive on either side was entertainment 
and good manners; the compliments and re- 
partees answered their end. There is a deeper 
life below, but the public circle is not the sphere 
for its exhibition. 

Let any one of those who inveigh against the 
abuses of society run over the list of his friends, 
and we must pronounce him de facto an incom- 
petent judge if he cannot select from among 
the ornaments of public life many whom he 
knows have warm hearts and true hands. Thus 
it is: the general hollow-heartedness of ‘‘soci- 
ety” is declaimed against, but your friends and 
mine, your sistera and mine, are delightful peo- 
ple, amiable, good-intentioned women. You 
would not wish to see them transformed into 
strong-minded females, Tremont-Temple speak- 
ers, or revolutionary agitators. 

This, then, is the true criterion: the personal 
test; it is the only one of value: as long as we 
cannot abide by it in our own case, our theories 
must have but little weight. The simple-hearted 
woman, content to love and be loved, is by no 
means extinct; we all know many such, and, 
singular to say, we do not seek a living example 
among the revolutionists. No! it is more fre- 
quently from the class against which they most 
declaim ; and yet the world moves on. 

Argue against it as we will, when we consult 
our kearts—and they are our guides in ties of 
affection—there are few who feel personally and 
amatively attracted toward the strong-minded 





female. We may admire her genius, but we 
be as much out of place bestowed upon her as 
they would upon our college cronies, Robert 
and Richard. A moment’s reflection here is 
worth a-column of argument. 

Therefore, while we do not appear as apolo- 
gizing for any of the frivolities of fashionable 
life, yet we do firmly believe that the position 
of the woman of the nineteenth century (at 
least in this country) is not so very far from 
what it should be: an ornament to the family cir- 
cle, prompt to assume public duties when char- 
ity or patriotism may call for her services, more 
truly the constant companion and comfort of 
man than under any other sky; without revolu- 
tionizing her position we have no reason to be 
ashamed of the present treatment and past rec- 
ord of our American women. 

Jcuivs A. PatmeEr, Jr. 








COMMONALITIES. 


It is a noticeable coincidence that the lan- 
guage of the facial muscles over the nose and 
across the cheeks is identical in the counte- 
nances of Victoria C. Woodhull and Brigham 
Young. 

The Congregattonalist said on the 25th ult. 
that Rev. Mr. Dall had been ‘“‘converted to 
Brahminism,” and that, ‘‘so far as appears,” he 
remained “‘in good standing” with the Unitarian 
Association—meaning thereby, of course, that 
he had renounced Christianity and become a 
‘theathen,” and that the organization which sent 
him to India tolerated the apostasy. When the 
Commonwealth and other papers deny this 
charge, and say that though Mr. Dall has joined 
the Brahmo Somaj (a society recognizing the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man), 
he remains a Christian Unitarian, the Congrega- 
ttonalist, of the 8th inst., coolly says that that 
is ‘‘substantially” what it said in the first place. 
For a generous and fair-dealing controversalist 
commend us to the conductor of one of the old- 
school theological journals who has a pet theory 
weekly to force upon its readers! 


Scene from real life at the State House: 
Lady leaving the gallery of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to ditto, ditto: ‘‘Do you come 
here often?” ‘‘Well, yes, nearly every day.” 
‘Indeed! I should come oftener, only I was 
afraid I might some day be alone—the only 
one.” ‘‘Are you afraid of being alone? I 
never saw the gallery quite empty.” ‘Well, I 
was afraid they might think I was one of the— 
why, a strong-minded woman, you know’— 
with intonation of proper horror. ‘‘And you 
want to be thought weak-minded?” ‘‘O no! but 
there is such an unpleasant idea connected 
with strong-minded women nowadays.” ‘‘Yes, 
I have noticed that there ‘is nothing more ob- 
jectionable for a woman than to be strong- 
minded, except to be weak-minded.” [In con- 
sideration of this social perplexity will not the 
coming woman have the sagacity to abstain from 
having a mind of any description !] 


From the report of the Superintendent of 
Lamps of Boston we learn that the city pays 
eleven-twelfths of one cent per hour, or $2.30 
2-12 per thousand feet, for the gas it consumes 
in the city proper; one cent per hour, or $2.50 
per thousand feet, in South and East Boston and 
the Roxbury district, and one and one-fifth cents 
per hour, or 83 per thousand feet, in the Dor- 
chester district. By the Tufts’ regulator burn- 
ers the consumption is fixed at four feet per 
hour. The lamps are burned every night du- 
ring the year, aggregating about 3800 hours 
each night. Ninety-five men do the lighting 
and putting out, averaging about seventy-five 
lamps each, in the city proper, and get two and 
a quarter cents for each lampeach night. They 
likewise clean the lamps and fixtures, receiving 
their ladders, supplies, etc., from the city. Dor- 
chester has about seventy kerosene-lamps, cost- 
ing $20 per annum for each lamp for lighting, 
trimming, etc. There are of gas-lamps in the 
city proper 3371; East Boston 416; South Bos- 
ton 591; Roxbury 930; Dorchester 580; total 
5888. There are also 979 oil or fluid lamps in the 
entire city. The appropriation for lighting the 
city last year was $350,000. Up to January 
Ist, $245,317,62, was expended—leaving $104,- 
682,38, for the four months to the Ist of May. 
The department is well managed by George H. 
Allen, Esq., the Superintendent. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs. Beck Brothers make up a very ac- 
ceptable sheet of stock quotations. That for 
February is well-arranged and accurate. 

The Typographic, for January, is equally a 
meritorious specimen of the printing-art and a 
valuable adviser of the craft. Intelligent prin- 
ters everywhere should possess it.—Boston, L. 
B. Wilder & Co. 

The Industrial Monthly, for February, fol- 
lows close upon the January number. It is of 
inestimable benefit to all manufacturers, me- 
chanics, builders, engineers, architects, invent- 
ors, &c.—New York, Industrial Publication Co. 
Good Health, for February, is excellent. This 
is but saying what we are constantly compelled 
in candor to say; but under Dr. Carl Both’s 
management the magazine has become better 


Gaudeamus! Humorous Poems translated 


feel that tender phrases and loving words would | from the German of Joseph Victor Scheffel, 


and others, by Charles G. Leland.— Boston, 
James R. Osgood § Co.—Scheffel is a comic 
German poet, who has a knack at dashing off 
quaint burlesques of science, more particularly 
of geology and the sciences therewith con- 
nected. The humor is certainly not deep and 
subtle, but it is diverting, and answers well to 
the title, ‘Let Us Be Jolly.” Mr. Leland has 
made his translation con amore, and with the 
skill of a practiced hand. 

We have received from A. Williams & Co. 
the two preceding Shakespearean studies of Wil- 
laim J. Rolfe, published by the Harpers, 7he 
Merchant of Venice, and The Tempest, which 
complement the King Henry the Eighth, which 
we noticed lastweek. They are constructed on 
the same careful and satisfactory plan of the 
later work, embracing the life and works of the 
great dramatist, an introduction to the particu- 
lar play, then its history, the sources of the plot, 
critical comments on the drama, the play itself 
from the folio of 1623, and concluding with 
erudite and copious notes. For reading-classes, 
Shakespearean clubs, and play-goers, there can 
be no more convenient text-book, while the gen- 
eral admirer of the dramatist is rewarded with 
a most elegant copy of his favorite author learn- 
edly edited. 

Peterson Brothers have just completed their 
“People’s edition” of Dickens’s works, by is- 
suing the ‘‘Sequel to the Mystery of Edwin 
Drood,” his last and most peculiar work of fic- 
tion. It is entitled John Jasper’s Secret, and 
has been written by two of his intimate friends, 
who have carried out the plot from remarks and 
memoranda signifying how he intended to. work 
out his design. The only change which the au- 
thors have made from Dickens’s original plan is 
that they have brought Edwin Drood to life 
again. The authors have performed their task 
with much success; they have taken up the 
broken thread of the story and completed it 
with a fidelity to the characters as created by 
the great novelist, and carried them out with a 
vigor and vivacity, worthy of the great master 
himself. They have also caught in a great 
measure his style—so much so that a reader 
unaware of the change in writers would scarce- 
ly know where the dead left off and his living 
executors commenced.—A. K. Loring has the 
volume. 

Lectures on the Science of Religion, §c. By 
Maz Muller, M.A. — New York, Harper § 
Brothers.—Those who desire a delightful book, 
full of fine suggestion, and of instruction pleas- 
this volume. It contains four admirable lec- 
tures introductory to a science of religion, with 
a valuable paper on Buddhism, and a transla- 
tion of the Drammapada, or ‘‘Path of Virtue,” 
one of the Buddhist sacred books, to which 


considerable length. The charming sweetness 
and purity of this Buddhist book would alone 
suffice to make the volume not only valuable, 
but one might almost say invaluable, to English 
readers, who would learn to appreciate intelli- 
gently the thought and faith of Oriental an- 
tiquity. Those should not read it, however, 
who can believe in God only as they believe 
also that he has left the whole world to grope in 
darkness save themselves and their co-religion- 
ists. This cheerful faith would certainly be dis- 
turbed by a perusal of this ancient outpouring 
of a pure soul, unless indeed they possess that 
admirable faculty of reading with the eyes open 
and the mind shut, to which what is misnamed 
‘faith” is often so much indebted.—For sale by 
A. Williams & Co. 

Savings Bank Life Insurance. With Illus- 
trative Tables, showing the Insurance, Self-In- 
suranceand Surrender- Value of any Policy for 
each policy-year. By Elizur Wright.—Bos- 
ton, published by the author.—Mr. Wright has 
here brought the matured thought and experi- 
ence of more than a score of years to the elu- 
cidation of a problem of the highest interest to 
every person who ventures upon life insurance. 
The cardinal principle of his theory as here ex- 
emplified is (as has been remarked by a daily 
contemporary) that a company must treat every 
premium on a policy, extending for more than 
one year, asif a certain part of it were a mere 
savings-bank deposit; with only this difference 
from an ordinary one, that it cannot be with- 
drawn till the death of the insured, or the stip- 
ulated termination of the policy.’ When a pol- 
icy-holder is to be allowed any surrender-valuc, 
in case of discontinuance, the savings-bank as- 
pect of the company begins to be of interest, 
and it becomes important to him to know just 
how far the company insures him; and how far 
he, by his payments beyond the current cost. of 
the company’s risks, insures himself. The 
business on his policy needs, therefore, to be 
carefully analyzed into insurance and self-in- 
surance. The surrender charge must be deter- 
mined by the loss of the company by the nonful- 
fillment of the policy contract, which loss is 
measured by ascertaining what it will cost to pro- 
cure another of equal insurance value, on a life 
equally good. Mr. Wright’s scheme assumes 
that the company will be fully indemnificd, on 
the average, for the loss of insurance value on 
the best lives by a charge of eight per cent. on 
the same; and his book contains one hundred 
and eighty pages of carefully-prepared tables, 
graduated according to age and other conditions, 





than ever; and we thought it perfect in its line 
before. 

Messrs. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, 
have projected a new, cheap and popular edition 
of the works of T. S. Arthur, the well-known 
domestic story-writer, of which Love in High 
Life is the initial volume. The author’s stories 
have always been of a high moral standard, and 
very pleasing to the generality of readers. His 
many admirers will be glad to hear of this edi- 
tion.—Lee & Shepard have all the Petersons’ 
works. 

Bits of Travel. By H. H.—Boston, James 
R. Osgood § Co.—Everybody knows that H. H. 
writes some of the richest poetry of our day, 
and everybody ought to know that her sketches 
of travel are among the most delightful things 
of the kind that are to be found anywhere. It 
may be that contemporary literature contains 
something more agreeable in that line, but we 
can think of nothing better, and indeed do not 
feel in the mood at present to wish for anything 
better. 

The later New Music, from Oliver Ditson & 
Co.’s press, comprises ‘‘Maudie and the Blue 
Bird,” words and music by Mrs. M. W. Hack- 
elton; the ‘“Elks Galop,” by Wm. F. Wellman, 
Jr.; ‘‘Mignon,” from the opera of Ambroise 
Thomas, arranged by Eugene Ketterer; ‘‘Rays 
of Sunlight” galop, by Albert H. Fernald; 
“Annabel Lee,” words by Edgar A. Poe, music 
by Henry Leslie; ‘‘There’s a Heart beating for 
Somebody,” words by Charles Swain, music by 
G. A. McFarren—embracing several very pret- 
ty compositions. 





showing at a glance the proper surrender-value 
of any policy. It is thus possible for a com- 
pany to affix to every policy its stipulated sur- 
render-value. This, according to his view, is a 
reasonable and business-like procedure, and 
calculated to remove all feeling of doubt and 
insecurity on the part of the policy-holder. 
The advantages of this system would be three- 
fold. The policies will be more persistent, be- 
cause every one will know at the start what to 
expect, and will know that the longer he stays 
in the less it will cost him to get out—a condi- 
tion precisely the reverse of the old system. 
When any one leaves the company he will go 
out satisfied, having been dealt with on pre- 
scribed and preunderstood terms. Equitable 
dividends, should there be any surplus to divide, 
can be made intelligible to every member. 
This savings-bank insurance scheme gives a 
person the best chance possible of getting all 
the insurance he needs ata fair cost, without 
being obliged ever to pay for more than he 
needs. Under the non-forfeiture plan a person 
who ceases to pay further premiums gets as 
surrender value only more insurance. When 
a cash-surrender value is stipulated beforehand 
the policy becomes good security in the money- 
market, and is at any time convertible into 
cash. We understand one of the soundest 
companies of the country, the ‘‘Knickerbock- 
er” of New York, has adopted already Mr. 
Wright's system, and that others are preparing 
to follow. We cannot doubt that in time all 
must do so who desire to save their credit and 
business, for as this security and value are for 
the assured, none such, as they come to under- 
stand the system, will go into a company that 
does not give the value to their policies that 
this plan pro It will be a balance-wheel 
that will keep the whole life-insurance business 
in excellent condition and work the mutual 
relations of company and customer in entire 
harmony. 
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LEGISLATIVE, POLITICAL, AND JOURNALIS- 
TIC TOPICS. 


| From the Springfield Republican. | 
AN ABSURDITY. 
The Senate misses Charles Hale. If he had 
been in his place the ludicrously absurd (in 
form if not in substance) amendment of the con- 
stitution, which provides that if the Legislature 
on the last of April is not prorogued at its own 
request the Governor shall prorogue it, would 
not have passed with only nine opposing votes. 
There is nothing, in theory, or in New York 
experience, which indicates that a limitation 
of the session would be a saving operation, or 
useful in any respect; but there is at least no 
necessity for such a confession of imbecility as 
this would be—such a lifting up of the legislative 
coat-tails and invitation to the Governor to 
kick the two houses into the street! If the 
thing is to be done at all, let it be done at 
least with a decent self-respect. But the 
objection is not mainly to it as a matter of 
form. It is probably intended as a piece of 
legislative buncombe. No man who has re- 
flected half an hour on the subject believes that 
it would have the slightest effect to shorten the 
time devoted to legislation. 
had not finished their work on the last of April, 
and consequently had to be prorogued, the Gov- 
ernor would be obliged to call them together 
again the week afterward in an extra session. 
Or, under the 10th article of amendments of the 
constitution, they could by previous resolution 
on the day of prorogation determine of them- 
selves, without the Governor’s consent, when to 
meet. If they should see fit to make the Goy- 
ernor call them together, all they would have 
to do would be to delay action on the appropria- 
tion bills, for instance, and his excellency would 
be obliged to call an extra session. The char- 
letanism of the scheme is equal to that which 
Butler propounded, last fall, when he said he 
would prorogue the Legislature when in his 
opinion it had stayed long enough; and there is 
less excuse for this scheme than for Butler's 
stump demagogism, which nobody better than 
the General knew would be utterly absurd in 
practice. You might guess that no other place 
than Lowell could father both these projects. 
THE GENERAL RAILROAD LAW. 

The railroad bill has passed the House with 
the Wakefield amendment struck out, and the 
railroad commissioners brought in as umpires. 
The comnittee, believing that the unpopularity 
of this board last year had something to do with 
the defeat of the bill, did. not dare to report it 
this year with this feature, but when they were 
substantially assured of its passage they changed 
front, and the amendment was, I presume, the 
committee’s work. The bill is improved by it. 
The board of commissioners, now that Mr. 
Briggs has taken Mr. Appleton’s place, is a 
much more respectable and trustworthy body 
than it was last year. As soon as the bill is 
signed it is to be hoped that tle annual report 
ot the board, which has been kept back so that 
the bill might not be prejudiced, will be brought 
in. IThearthat Mr. Adams has had a sharp con- 
troversy with Mr. Stark of the Lowell railroad, 
which will be one of the readable features. As 
the law is to be tried, the Senate ought to con- 
sent at once to the substitution of the railroad 
commissioners for the Supreme Court. For 
what with murder trials in which Judge Gray 
gets unjustifiably snubbed by the Chief Justice, 
and insurance cases which Judge Lowell of the 
United States court has to take out of the State 
court's jurisdiction, our Supreme Judicial body 
is having quite enough to do. 

VARIOUS LEGISLATIVE MATTERS. 

The committees are apparently hard at work, 
but do not report much. At this time last year 
we had had nothing equal in importance to the 
general railroad bill; our principal topics were 
evening schools and Sunday libraries and sav- 
ings banks, and so on. The Sunday library 
question is not here yet, noris it any matter 
whether it comes or not. Except that it is well 
to give the two houses an opportunity to do a 
wise and humane thing, it is of no great impor- 
tance thatit should be broached every year. If 
the members desire to earn their $750 as quick- 
ly as possible they will dispose of these ques- 
tions of amending the general statutes as rapid- 
ly asthey can. There are favorable indications 
of a disposition to kill bills of this class. The 
bill to allow the Governor to reappoint inspec- 
tors of the State prison was incontinently killed. 
Its design was to allow the reappointment of 
Mr. E. H. Dunn this year, and somebody else 
nextyear. Itis possible that even if it had passed 
the Governor wight not. have taken the hint, 
so perhaps Mr. Dunn loses nothing. The 
head-money question is still in progress. The 
committees on towns, roads and bridges, and 
mercantile affairs, have plenty to do. The 
people of Randolph, who ask for a new town, 
are as earnest as ever. It is said that the 
lobby find their principal job in this scheme, but 
on which side they are enlisted I do not know. 
They succeed in disturbing legislation a good 
deal by calling members from the House to the 
ante-rooms, and I would suggest to Mr. Ely, or 
somebody else, that an order to the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to instruct his door-keepers not to call a 
member at the request of any outsider unless 
he makes known his errand, and not at all if his 
errand is lobbying, might do some good, though 
it would be easily evaded, no doubt. 

We have got a special committee ordered on 
the subject of the pay and mileage of the Legis- 
lature and Council. What it is for, unless for 
buncombe, nobody seems to know. I don’t know 
what abuses there are as to the mileage of Coun- 
cilors and the Lieutenant-Governor, who come 
here at intervals during the year, but there are 
none connected with the House and Senate. 
No member of cither branch draws more than 
thirty or forty dollars, which surely is not worth 
fighting about, and the entire mileage roll of 
the House is only two thousand dollars. A 
praiseworthy effort was made in 1569 or 1870 to 
tix the number of miles from each town to Bos- 
ton by law, and a schedule was prepared with a 
good degree of care, but it failed to become a 
law, and the pay-roll committee has more or 
less fuss every year. The two houses have 
rather hastily passed a bill fixing the pay of 
door-keepers, pages, etc., at so much per day. 
There seems no good reason why the salary prin- 
ciple, adopted last year for members, ought not 
to apply to these officers. I have known some 
of them to be under suspicion, in years past, of 
decoying members out for the purpose of break- 
ing up a quorum, and so lengthening the ses- 
sion; but the practice, I believe, was itself 
broken up. On every account the salary sys- 
tem is the most economical, and it ought to have 
been made uniform. The questions relating to 
the escape of religious bodies from taxation are 
not yet disposed of. Mr. Parker of Lancaster, 
I believe, gets nearly all he wants for his excel- 
lent narrow-gauge railroad plan in the general 
law, but not quite all, and may ask for some- 
thing more. Several important subjects, to wit: 
valuation of estates for the next ten years, 
and congressional apportionment, are not yet 
touched in committee or elsewhere, and new 
subjects, mostly general, are brought in every 
day. The 22d of February is coming, but no- 
body who has watched the course of events for 
years past expects the Legislature to keep out 
special legislation after that; but I believe it 
j would be possible, by a rule, to keep out new 
projects for changing the general laws which 
should be attempted after that day, and these 
take up most of the legislative time. 

NATIONAL POLITICS. 

People talk politics again. The custom-house 
investigation finds more readers and thinkers 
than you would suspect, and I find Republicans 
who not only talk against Grant, but against 
Boutwell on this account. Gen. Wilson was 
here Saturday, and was of course asked about 
the Vice-Presidency, though he didn’t seem to 
have any errand on that subject. If Mr. Sum- 
ner receives the Presidential nomination the 
General must be counted out, but I am not san- 
guine that he will. The Connecticut conven- 
tion looks more like a Democratic revival than 
anything we have yet seen. A lucky accident, 
such as came near to happening to that party in 
1868, when it came so near nominating Mr. 
Chase, would probably result in shelving Gen. 
Grant by a very decided vote. I think the great 
body of the Republicans are satisfied with the 
President, or at least indisposed to a change ; but 
there is a percentage of dissatisfied ones suffi- 
cient to defeat Grant in case this supposed lucky 
accident occurs. It hardly seems possible, there 
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s such an incongruity of principles and leaders. 
absne and rae ade Trumbull, and the Dem- 
ocrats, never all vote together, and on some 
questions cannot vote together, in legislative 
matters. You cannct make a platform; possi- 
bly you can find a man, but nobody seems to 
have the slightest suspicion who he is. Con- 
necticut and New Hampshire elections may 
clear up things a little. The debates in Con- 
gress are not helping the Republicans. Al- 
though Boutwell seems vindicated, the party 
vote by which it is done leaves the matter, at 
best, only no worse than if his conduct had not 
been questioned. The education bill, if it 
passes, will harm the Republicans, or ought to. 
‘And the civil-rights bill, though seemingly in- 
dispensable for the carrying out of abolition, is 
one of those measures which will inevitably 
create discontent at the voting-places through- 
out the South and elsewhere. Whether it, or 
amnesty, passes or fails, or whether, if they go, 
they go together or separately, the situation is 
an awkward one for the Republican party. I 
find intelligent men, who have been recently in 
Washington, believing that there is yet to be a 
hard struggle for the presidency. 
OUR DAILY NEWSPAPERS. 

The new daily is to appear on the 4th of 
March, and is to be of the size of the New York 
Times. ~ Mr. Ballou, the proprietor, is a man of 
wealth and of business experience. The first 
question which newspaper men ask about the en- 
terprise, viz: Who is to be the ‘‘managay ? 
does not get answered, unless Mr. Ballou in- 
tends to be himself the “manager,” and his 
newspaper experience, though I believe it is 
considerable, is not probably of just that sort 
which enables a man to make a telling daily. 
Perhaps, however, it is too early to say this. 
Mr. Whipple is to have charge of the book de- 
partment; Mr. C. S. Wason is to be city edi- 
tor—he is young, but has enthusiasm and good 
taste in the making up of a newspaper. 1 sup- 
pose there is to be a good corps of reporters, 
for on this much depends; but J do not hear of 
any names superior to those connected with the 
other Boston dailies. Mr. Aldrich, who is to be 
night editor, is an intelligent man who has done 
well on the Worcester Spy. The editorial 
writers are unknown to me. A paper of the 
size and general style of the New York 7smes 
ought to have more editorial matter than any of 
the Boston dailies ordinarily give. Such a pa- 
per should debate questions rather more at 
length than the Journal, and with rather more 
variety of topic than the Advertiser or Post, 
though two or three times a week these papers 
have a reasonable quantity of editorial writing. 
There have been rumors that Gen. Butler has 
some interest in the paper; to this it was an- 
swered that it could hardly be, for Mr. Ballou 
had invited Mr. Sidney Andrews (who would 
not be likely to have anything to do with a But- 
ler paper) to be the principal editorial writer, 
orthe manager. I doubt whether the publisher 
has yet decidedly settled the policy of his paper. 
There is a chance for a first-rate daily here, if 
anybody is disposed to spend money enough in 
establishing it; for nobody is quite satisfied with 
the Boston press as itis. To all appearances 
there is not a daily in Boston which keeps an 
editor at his desk past midnight, capable of 
writing an editorial, or an editorial note, on the 
freshest topic of the day just arrived by tele- 
graph, or an editorial, matured by ha}f a day’s 
reflection and research, on the ruling topic of 
the day before. I don’t mean this exactly, for 
J know there are such men in all the offices, 
but they are not required to write in this way 
and at such an hour if necessary. There is Mr. 
Hazewell, in the 7'raveller, who can write intel- 
ligently on all subjects, and an evening paper 
can be easily edited; but he is toward sixty 
years of age, does not care to come to Boston 
inore than twice a week, for arhour’s visit at a 
time, and small blame to him for that. His day 
of drudgery, I hope, is long gone by. The Ad- 
wertiser has men, inside and outside, like Dr. 
Nichols and Mr. Stanwood and Mr. Allen, to 
eay nothing of Mr. Goddard, the manager, who 
can write good leaders; but they take things 
leisurely, and their topics on the second page 
seldum bear any reference to the news on the 
first page. The Journal is fresher, but treats 
matters quite too briefly, and its proprietors 
seem resolutely bent not to improve their op- 
portunity to keep at the head of New England 
newspapers. ‘The Post is sharp, and pretty 
fresh, but flippant and partisan in the extreme, 
except when the Democracy finds itself on bare 
ground, when it is pretty tolerant and reasona- 
ble. The Jranscript 1 seldom see, and it is 
not much quoted. ‘The fact that it has made 
Inoney enough to build a fine office shows that 
Boston is satisfied with it, as it was in the Qays 
of Mr. and Miss Walter. The Herald is an in- 
teresting paper, if you want to find out what 
“common folks” are doing and thinking about. 
Its letters from the people are sometimes excel- 
lent, and its short editorials sensible. 








Rev. Francis E. Abbot on “The God 
of Science.”’ 


spas 
FREE-RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION LECTURE. 


In commencing the speaker said that his dis- 
course would be a continuation of the lecture 
which he delivered last year, maintaining that 
the problems of God and immortality had re- 
ceived no accepted solution by the method of 
intuition, and that they still awaited one by the 
method of science, and that he should attempt 
to answer the question, ‘‘What does science 
teach about God?” Your first thought may be 
that science has no God, nor that it has any 
such God as is ordinarily described in Christian 
pulpits. Very different is the scientific concep- 
tion. Scientific men, it is true, are usually 
somewhat shy of the word God, and incline 
to turn it over to the church, as ecclesiastical 
property. In speaking, therefore, of the God 
of science, something is meant quite distinct 
from the God of scientific men. Each of these 
must speak or keep silence for himself. ‘The 
present purpose is to draw forth from the 
great treasury of scientific truth a few gold 
coins; to show that science itself has already 
made discoveries which possess an unadmitted 
religious value ; and to point out that its present 
tendencies are in the direction, not of atheism, 
but of an enlightened theism. 

Perhaps the first great result of the scientific 
method, as applied to the idea of God, is to do 
away with the old time-honored distinction be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural—or na- 
ture and supernature. Matter was once held to 
be so much lower than, and distinct from, spirit 
that saints were ashamed to have bodies. Na- 
ture was held to be matter, and of course to be 
undivine. We heard of ‘‘inert” matter, ‘‘dead” 
matter; but now science has taught us to con- 
sider the properties of matter as so many mani- 
festations of force, and we can no longer think 
of it as ‘‘inert’ or ‘‘dead.” The tendency of 
science is wholly in the direction of that concep- 
tion of nature which identifies it with all that is 
real; and if God is real He can no longer be 
regarded as a reality outside of nature. The 
best thought of to-day regards nature as mind; 
as the all. There can, therefore, be nothing 
outside of it, any more than there can be some- 
thing outside of infinite space. To insist that 
God is supernatural is to doom the idea of di- 
vine being to slow but inevitable extinction. 
The abolition of the old distinction between na- 
ture and supernature is the first step in the ad- 
vance of mankind from the theological to the 
scientific idea of God. It is a step from lower 
to higher thought; an advance from superstition 
to educated faith. 

The present age has witnessed the establish- 
ment of two great principles in scientific inves- 
tigation; the one the persistence of force; the 
other the theory of evolution. The first as- 
sures us that whenever force disappears in one 
form, its reappearance must be looked for in 
some other furm; and that no matter what 
changes take place in the universe, their causes 
must be sought within nature, and not outside 
of it. Nature isa unit. Various as may be its 
manifestations, there is but one power in na- 
ture, uncreatable and indestructible, omnipres- 
ent, infinite and eternal. Incapable of augmen- 
tation or diminution, appearing and disappear- 
ing and reappearing, it is the one in the many, 
the permanent in the transient. Thus the old 
dream of a creation is metamorphosed into the 
modern discovery of evolution. Sociology, his- 
tory, ethics, philosophy, religion, all illustrate 
the same great law of evolution, as treated by 
all the best and latest writers; but the origin of 
species was the stronghold of supernaturalism 
until Darwin and Wallace had scientifically for- 
mulated the law of natural selection. This 
theory, accounting for so much that had hith- 
erto been unaccountable, helps us, as nothing 
else could, to realize Alexander von Humboldt’s 
grand conception of nature as a living whole, 
**ein lebendiges Ganze.” To bring human so- 
ciety and the human soul into unity with this 
great whole of which they are parts is the reli- 
gion of science. 

Science is gradually passin® from the poly- 
theistic to the monotheistic stage. The main 
thesis of materialism is that all phenomena 
whatever are the result of the ‘‘properties of 


to these eternal and unchangeable rties of 
matter might well be called scien Pripede 
ism, splitting up primal being into a mult 

of independent though unintelligent powers, 


junctions or collisions the produgtion of the 
universe as it is. It is less intetesting and less. 
poetical than the old Greek polytheism, which 
conceived the world to be ruled by a group of 
sémi-intelligent powers. This materialistic con- 
ception rendered impossible any true notion of 
the unity of the universe—of Humboldt’s living 
whole. Out of this bewildering confusion of 
independent, unrelated and ultimate properties 
of matter a door of escape was opened by the 
discovery of the persistence of force. The prop- 
erties of matter become modes of motion, or ex- 
pressions of mind; all force is resolved into one 
force. Thus has modern science laid the founda- 
tion for a natural idea of God, who works in all 
things and through all things. Henceforth the 
study of nature in its entirety is the veritable 
searching of the scriptures. It is not out of 
harmony with scientific method to attribute the 
existent result of all the progress of nature to 
the only cause that will really explain it—the 
ever-present activity of mind. How the one 
force of the umiverse should have preserved the 
pathway of evolution through the lapse of mil- 
lions of ages, leaving everywhere traces so visi- 
ble to the intelligence of to-day, unless the 
whole process had been dominated by intelli- 
gence itself, it passes our ingenuity even to 
conjecture. To say that it must have been as 
it has been, is to evade not answer the question. 
Our very ability to search out laws proves the 
law-maker; nature is intelligible because it is 
itself intelligence. 

Do your thoughts question whether the God 
of science is to be regarded as person or other- 
wise. The difficulty in answering is one of 
language. With his own idea of person he 
would answer it affirmatively. To him it comes 
naturally to say ‘“Thou” when he thinks of the 
infinite mind which moves all worlds. If not 
person, then only not person because moxe than 
person—because person is a finite word. In- 
finite mind, and finite mind—it is a distinction 
not to be lost sight of. Science is learning to 
recognize a universal intelligence in nature, and 
working through it, of which the most resplen- 
dent souls of men are but tiny sparks. The all 
is conscious as the all; the part is conscious as 
the part; and between the two exists the most 
real of all relations. 








Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody on “ The Call 
of the Apostles.” 


BOSTON COURSE (THEOLOGICAL) LECTURE. 


Renan’s ‘‘Life of Jesus” had passed through 
thirteen editions in France, before the war, and 
was the gospel of skeptics on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and so it would remain until there 
came some one bolder and more subtle—as he 
came to displace Strauss. It was a charming 
book in its delineation of everybody and every-’ 
thing except Christ. It acknowledged the au- 
thority of everything relating to the Apostles 
except the miraculous. Renan treated the New 
Testament as an actual and authentic record of 
actual persons and real events, except where 
the supernatural crops out. He left no ques- 
tion as to the substantial truths of the books of 
the New Testament. 

‘Fhe speaker here drew fgom the Gospels the 
testimony which the Apostles offered to Christ. 
There was no doubt that of eleven of them, 
most or all incurred losses, perils and suffer- 
ings of a severe character in attestation of their 
belief in Jesus. These attest the sincerity and 
intensity of their belief, but they do not prove 
the truth of a belief. The Apostles were dis- 
tinguished from all other martyrs in the fact 
that the doctrines they maintained were not 
mere dogmatic articles of faith, but statements 
of alleged facts; foremost among these was the 
resurrection of Jesus from the dead. Renan 
maintained that Jesus really died, and that the 
body was stolen; that the disciples believed so 
firmly as to imagine they saw Jesus frequently, 
as well by day as by night; and that had the dis- 
ciples less than the strongest assurance of this 
they could not have been the heroic sufferers 
they were. Again, if the Apostles were fanat- 
ics, their testimony was of no value, and the 
question was whether they could be relied on. 
Five of them were among the reputed authors 
of the New Testament, and there were as good 
proofs of the authenticity of the writings of 
Matthew and John as there were of those of Vir- 
giland Cicero. Rationalistic Christians did not 
admit that the Gospel came into being as other 
books did, but Renan admitted that memoran- 
dums of the Saviour’s discourses written out by 
Matthew formed the basis of his Gospel. The 
authorship of the Gospel of John was incontro- 
vertible, though that of the Apocalypse was less 
authentic. There were peculiarities common 
to the Gospel of John and the Apocalypse. It 
was one of the most remarkable books ever 
written, and had exerted more power over the 
minds and hearts of men than any other book. 
The sublimest narrative ever written was that 
of the raising of Lazarus. There could be only 
two hypotheses as to its authorship—one that it 
was the narrative of one who saw and heard 
that of which he wrote, and the other that the 
writer of the Gospel by his own genius painted 
the powerful picture from his own fertile brain. 
If the latter was true, the author deserved a 
place in human gratitude and veneration. The 
Gospel of James had from an early period been 
read in the churches and generally received as 
genuine. There was about the same degree of 
evidence for Jude. Thus they had the writings 
of some of those who had believed at the cost 
and risk uf everything earthly, and who pro- 
fessed to be eye and ear witnesses of what Jesus 
said and did. These writers had been gener- 
ally regarded as specially enlightened, and this 
fact was a proof that their writings were free 
from weakness and folly. The books present 
all the marks of truth; there was the closest 
coincidence in the geography, chronology and 
history between the Gospels and other contem- 
porary writers, especially Josephus. Again, 
no books in the world showed greater sincerity 
or clearness of mind. Matthew and John wrote 
quietly and dispassionately of the acts of Jesus, 
as though they were narrating ordinary events. 
The book of James was a remarkable compo- 
sition, and aside from its relation to the sa- 
cred writings it would have held an unrivalled 
place in the classics. It was filled with com- 
mon sense and wisdom. 

The Apostles were not feeble, silly, credulous 
men, to be deceived by an impostor. Six of 
them were fishermen on the lake of Galilee. 
They were not sailors, and probably were never 
out of sight of land in their life. There was 
nothing in their life to nurture imagination or 
superstition, but much to educate their powers 
of observation and make them men of practical 
common sense. They were hardy, straight-for- 
ward, honest men, not to be duped by an impos- 
tor. Peter was ardent and impulsive, at times 
testy, captious, and easily offended. Such a 
man would have been disgusted with sham or 
pretension, but a single look from his Master 
drowned his denial in a torrent of tears. Mat- 
thew was a tax-gatherer of the Roman govern- 
ment, gathering tribute from a people who 
scorned to pay it. His office could have been 
borne only by one who had been all eye and all 
ear, the last man to be duped by fanaticism or 
imposture. Simon, the Canaanite, also called 
Zelotes, or the Zealot, was one of a class who 
held te a literal interpretation of prophecy rela- 
tive to the temporal dominion of the Messiah. 
The fact of his becoming a follower of Jesus 
indicated the coincidence between the Mes- 
siah of the Prophets and Jesus of Nazareth. 
Thomas was skeptical by nature, and one who 
made use of his skepticism to strengthen his 
faith. Though others had seen the risen Lord, 
he demande to examine the wounds made by the 
nails and the spear. This was an honest and 
reasonable doubt, and Christians should thank 
him for it. Incredulity begets unbelief. There 
were two kinds of skepticism—of the heart and 
of the head. The former was adapted to make 
unbelievers, and the latter to make Christians. 
The skepticism of the heart hates light, but that 
of the mind was that which proved all things 
and held fast those that would stand the test. 
Such a mind needed only to have the evidences 
of Christianity fajrly presented to yield entire 
otedience. This was the style of faith which 
would make valiant soldiers of the cross, and 
such as would bear the shock of arms. The con- 
ditions of Christianity were specially adapted to 
their nature, while infidelity made terrible hard 
draughts upon their credulity. Noted infidels of 
the present day were equally noted for their cre- 
dulity. Judas had the same opportunity as the 
others to know Jesus, and if he could have gone 
to the Jews with any evidence of jugglery or 
pretence he could have obtained a higher price. 
The small sum paid for the betrayal showed 
that not the slightest testimony could be found 
against the characterof Jesus. The traitor was 
needed to bear the testimony of the vilest and 
meanest to the purity of the life of Jesus. He 
has been strangely overlooked by the church. 
No day is assigned to him in the calendar; no 








matter.” This reference of all events in pature 


account is taken of his service, yet we could 


have better spared a better man. . Thus the evi- 
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President has fairly opened in Congress and 
among the leading politicians of the country. 
Every measure that is reported, every speech 
that is made, every movement of representative 
men, is scanned or debated with a view to its 
ultimate effect upon the fortunes, political and 
personal, of this or that individual. The times 
are electric with an undue, and in some regards, 


ferences in the Republican ranks have compli- 
cated the problem of the succession, though not 
yet fatally, as we think, for the Republican 


party. 


judgment, nine-tenths of his former supporters 


the belief that they were worthy of respect from 
the devotion of the holder to the common cause. 
This peculiarity has not been sufficiently re- 
spected by some of the President’s friends. 
Had it been, there would have been no quarrel 
with leading members of the party; no sunder- 
ing of personal relations that left a festering 
sore. The greater experience of President Lin- 
coln with civil life suggested to him that he 
could not allow any protracted differences with 
his party associates. 
tried in patience and temper; but he forgave 
and forgot with almost divine generosity. The 
evening after Mr. Sumner kicked his Louisiana 
reconstruction scheme down the Senate stairs, 
the President called in his carriage at the Sena- 
tor’s residence to take him to a festival. 
magnanimity was the secret of Mr. Lincoln's 
hold on the party. 


for those intimate with the President, and re- 
garded as his confidants, to assume a tone and 
demeanor towards those independent and self- 
poised members of the party to whom we have 
referred, that was unwarranted by any service 
rendered or character possessed over that of 
those they essayed to lecture or control. 
they were not rebuked and suppressed was a 
mistake, and to-day the guast opposition which 
the President is receiving from conspicuous 
members of the party is due more to this neg- 
lact of the maintenance of the right of every 
member to express himself as he thinks best—a 
generous toleration and respect for all shades of 
opinion—that has led to the difficulty of which 
we speak. It is not yet serious; the President 
is not jeopardied in his renomination by it, un- 
less we have to admit that the disaffected politi- 
cians at Washington are stronger than the mass 
of the party throughout the country. We sin- 
cerely hope Col. Forney may set this matter 
right between the disagreeing leaders, as it is 
understood it is his purpose to try to do; and 
that the party which has done so much to save 
the integrity of the republic, and impress just 
and humane principles upon its policy, may 
continue its beneficent career united and invin- 
cible until its every battle with wrong and ine- 
quality has been won. 


the application of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the constiution to the personal free- 
dom of every citizen of the republic was brought 
to a close on Friday evening last by the taking 
of the question on his supplemental civil-rights 
amendment to the amnesty bill, with the follow- 
ing result :— 


I., Brownlow of Tenn., Cameron of Pa., Chand- 
ler of Mich., Cragin of N. H., Clayton of Ark., 
Conkling of N. Y., Fenton of N. Y., Ferry of 
Mich., Frelinghuysen of N. J., Gilbert of Fla., 
Hamlin of Me., Harlan of Ia., Morrill of Vt., 
Morton of Ind., Osborn of Fla., Patterson of N. 
H., Pomeroy of Kan., Ramsey of Minn., Rice 
of Ark.. Sherman of O., Spencer of Ala., Sum- 
ner of Mass., West of La., Wilson of Mass., 
Windom of Minn. and Wright of Ia.—28. 


Va., Carpenter of Wis., Cole of Cal., Corbett 
of Or., Davis of W. Va., Ferry of Ct., Gold- 
thwaite of Ala., Hamilton of Tex., Hill of Ga., 
Hitchcock of Neb., Johnston of Va.. Kelley of 
Or., Logan of Ill., Morrill of Me., Norwood of 
Ga., Pool of N. C., Robertson of S. C., Sauls- 
bury of Del., Sawyer of S. C., Schurz of Mo., 


J., Thurman of O., Tipton of Neb., Trumbull 
of Ill. and Vickers of Md.—28. 


Nye of Nev., and Flanagan of Tex., who would 
have voted in the affirmative, were paired with 
Messrs. Casserly of Cal., Hamilton of Md., 
Bayard of Del. and Davis of Ky., who would 
have voted in the negative. 
announced that there was a tie, and said that, 
while he did not approve of all the provi- 


affirmative. 
and Mr. Sumner won his deserved victory. 
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Presidential. 


The contest for the nomination of the next 


an unnatnral interest in the subject. The dif- 


If one goes among the rank and file of that 
party he will find its loyalty to the President 
stillunsevered. There is notalk there of his un- 
fitness, or his alliance with corruption, and no 
one wishes or expects achange in the candidate. 
There is a general belief that the administra- 
tion is a success. This comes from a realiza- 
tion that the national debt is being lessened, the 
taxes removed, peace at home and abroad wor- 
thily maintained, and the conduct of affairs in 
general quiet and creditable. The public mind 
responds to the discharge of duty without noise 
or sensation. Associated with this recognition 
is still the feeling of gratitude to the President 
for his services inthe war. The devotion of the 
people of this country to the preservers o their 
nationality is intense; and we are yet too near 
the events of the rebellion for any of the pres- 
ent generation to forget what aid was rendered 
by Gen. Grant. To canvass the ranks of the 
Republican party to-day would show, in our 


favorable to his renomination. 

The President has been unfortunate in the 
friendship of some of his principal exponents. 
In a party made up as is the Republican from 
the independent members of the elder organi- 
zations, its leaders must inevitably be men of 
decided individuality and of diverse opinions on 
numerous subjects of public concern. Every 
man, to the extent of his advocacy of his favor- 
ite theory, may be regarded as a one-idea, or 
even ‘‘crotchety,” individual. Possibly he is 
dogmatic in its presentation. Only by tolera- 
tion and forbearance with individual idiosyncra- 
cies can such a composite organization be per- 
petuated. The common danger incident to the 
rebellion kept the party well united during the 
conflict. That over, the peculiar views of every 
member found expression, often intensified by 


He was often severely 
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Civil Rights and Amnesty. 
The grand fight which Mr. Sumner made for 


Yeas—Messrs. Ames of Miss., Anthony of R. 


Nays—Messrs. Blair of Mo., Boreman of W. 


Scott of Pa., Stevenson of Ky., Stockton of N. 


Messrs. Caldwell of Kan., Edmunds of Vt., 


The Vice-President 


sions in the amendment, he would vote in the 
So the amendment was adopted, 


He has conducted the contest in gallant style, 
and been found by each of his antagonists, 
some of whom tested him for the first time 
in the debate, to be a man of illimitable re- 
sources and most persistent determination. 
From a minority position, when his amendment 
was introduced, he fought his way to a major- 
ity; and the casting vote of the Vice-President 
shows as much as aught else the power and pop- 
ular support belonging to the effort of our Sen- 
ator. 

‘Whe amnesty bill as amended was then put 
on its passage, Mr. Sumner saying that the bill 
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was now elevated and consecrated, and warning 
those who voted against.’ ey 

the respomsibility,of voting sta 
securing equal rights afd the “final hqnots 4 
reconstruetion.. e result wales follows :— © 


eron of Pa., Clayton of Ark., Conkling of N. 
Y., Cragin of N. H., Fenton of N. Y., Ferry of 
Mich., Flanagan of Tex., Frelinghuysen of N. 
J., Gilbert of Fla., Hamilton of Tex., Hamlin 
of Me., Harlan of Ia., Kellogg of La., Merrill 
of, Vt., Morton of Ind., Osborn of Fis., Patter-. 
son of N. H., Pomeroy of Ken., Pool of N. C., 
Ramsey of Minn., Rice of Ark., Robertson. of 
S. C., Sawyer of S. C., Sherman of O., Spen- 
cer of Ala., Sumner of Mass., West of La., 
Wilson of Mass., and Windom of Minn—33. 

Nays—Messrs. Blair of Mo., Boreman of W. 
Va., Davis of W. Va., Goldthwaite of Ala., 
Hill of Ga., Johnston of Va., Kelley of Or., 
Logan of IIll., Morrill of Me., Norwood of Ga., 
Saulsbury of Del., Scott of Pa., Stevenson of 
Ky., Stockton of N. J., Thurman of O., Tipton 
of Neb., Trumbull of [ll., Vickers of Md., and 
Wright of Ia.—19. 

This was a defeat, as a two-thirds majority 
was needed by the provisions of the amended 
constitution to secure amnesty to political of- 
fenders. 

There is a probability that another amnesty 
bill which has passed the House will be tried in 
the Senate, but Mr. Sumner has given notice 
that he shall move his amendment thereto if it 
is introduced. Amnesty to white rebels, he de- 
clares, shall not precede justice to black loy- 
alists. Should his amendment pass as an in- 
dependent measure he will withdraw opposi- 
tion to amnesty. There are enough Senators 
holding their seats by the favor of black consti- 
tuents to pass Mr. Sumner’s bill, were they so 
minded. The opposition and ridicule which have 
met the Senator, in this effort for equal rights, 
from political associates, is one of the saddest 
instances of indifference to principle in the 
history of parties. 











Local Railway Accommodations. 

Perhaps the next lesson for the American 
people to learn is patience. Ina nation where 
it is universally acknowledged that ‘the peo- 
ple” are supreme, there is a possibility that 
their supremacy may unconsciously shade off 
into arrogance or tyranny. Until now there has 
been room enough for every one.’ Every man 
might take aim and with single eye ‘‘propel” 
straight at his one desired object, without much 
danger of running down or in any way injuring 
any other man enjoying the same ‘‘life, liberty 
and pursuit of happiness.” 

Gradually, however, this wild freedom of the 
new world’s roominess is lessening. With 
gathering crowds of populace come growing 
difficulties and obstructions in the way of this 
great steadiness of aim and singleness of pur- 
pose for which Americans have been always 
noticed. Each man’s road crosses the track of 
too many others for the speed he deems indis- 
pensable. And here comes in the lesson of pa- 
tience, while the ‘wail of complaint rises from 
our cities and echoes through every newspaper 
in the land. New York began it, and now Bos- 
ton is in full blast. The early Dutch and the 
Pilgrim fathers thought Manhattan Island and 
this tri-mountainous peninsula ample and most 
desirable locations for their chief towns. The 
great objection to them is their slight degree of 
elasticity. They will not extend their area ac. 
cording to the requirements of the sovereign 
‘*people.” 

There is no doubt that these two water-girt 
cities are in a very. bad fix. But Chicago had 
equal disadvantages, though of a different na- 
ture. She solved them. She tunnelled her 
lake and her river, she reversed the current of 
the latter, and literally drew herself out of 
swamp-mud by the boot-straps. Just now 
she is working out a question in partial pay- 
ments, not so difficult as long and tedious. 
New York and Boston have to solve a different 
question—that of conveyance to and from an 
isolated center of business. New York has the 
more people to accommodate, Boston more 
topographical difficulties to overcome. 

The practical question in this emergency is: 
Cannot the Metropoktan Railroad Company, 
when obliged by heavy roads to double-up the 
number of horses on the cars, arrange to keep 
running the usual number of cars during the 
busiest hours of the day? It would seem to be 
a question of calculation in the matter of equip- 
ment plus brains. Foresight, some knowledge 
of the condition of the cars at the busy hours, 
and a spirit of accommodation, would solve the 
difficulty. But the public are tired of protest- 
ing and suffering. A little competition is always 
favorable. Let it be tried with the Metropoli- 
tan Railway. 

On Fourths of July, and some such holidays, 
it has been customary to have no horse-cars 
run through the center of the city known to be 
the most crowded. Ifthe city should now make 
such an arrangement between Temple place 
and Scollay square it would give a great relief to 
Washington and Tremont streets in their most 
crowded sections. The recommendation for 
widening the streets is good. Such action is no 
doubt a future necessity. But such a work is 
well known to bea slow process. The ‘‘peo- 
ple” cannot wait with no relief; and until the 
widening can be accomplished a clearing out of 
all street-cars from the central sections seems 
very desirable. When we can make it possible 
to convey the immense travel in and out of 
Boston we hope the next step will be to civilize 
travel by allowing no car to carry more than it 
can seat. First, let us have conveyance for all; 
then, convenience and accommodation for all. 








MINOR MATTERS. 


Senator Wirson For Vice PResipENT.— 
Upon the announcement of the withdrawal of 
Vice-President Colfax from the field for reélec- 
tion, numerous friends of Senator Wilson of this 
State in different parts of the country announced 
their intention to support him for the position 
at the Philadelphia convention. Since the re- 
vocation of that withdrawal by the Vice Presi- 
dent he has had continued assurances of that 
support, though he has written no letter, and 
taken no step, to promote his chances. On 
consultation with his Massachusetts friends, he 
has decided to leave the matter on the hands of 
his friends, pledging himself to support cor- 
dially whoever may be nominated, if not him- 
self. Massachusetts would be greatly delighted 
to have the honor fall upon the Senator, for 
they are assured that his faithfulness, sagacity, 
conciliatory disposition and large experience 
would greatly harmonize the canvass and 
strengthen the presidential ticket; while in ex- 
ecutive administration, as President of the 
Senate, he would make a superior officer. 
Massachusetts would appreciate keenly such an 
honor to a favorite public servant 


Cot. Foryer’s Resicxation.—Col. John W. 
Forney, editor of the Philadelphia Press, and 
one of the most astute and widely-acknowledged 
political managers in the country, has resigned 
his position of Collector of Customs of the port 
of Philadelphia, which was tendered him eight 
or ten months ago as a mark of peculiar regard 
by the President. Various surmises are in- 
dulged in as to the cause of this act. His being 
the warm friend of Senator Sumner, and having 
offered the remark some little time since that, 
if any considerable number of the leaders of 
the party opposed Gen. Grant’s nomination, the 


b | thaugh fries 
@f | advise another nomination. Others say he as- 


gacity not to accept the risk involved by a re- 
ipation, Ras led many to suppose that, 
tothe President, he desires to 


pireg to the seat im the Senate now-held by Mr. 
Camjeron, afittegn best secure it by being un- 
'trammelled by offfte-holding. Still others hold 
that he desires a freer opportunity for criticism 
of public men and measures than is proper 
while holding the commission of any place un- 
der the administration, and that his resignation 
is suggestive only of less limitation of individ- 
ual expression. His own paper has a dispatch 
from Washington which puts his reasons in the 
following form :— 

He feels that it is time to cry ‘‘Halt!” once 
more to the desperate men who are trying to 
use the name of General Grant to keep them in, 
or help them to, offices. He believes in the 
conciliation of the old dissatisfied anti-slavery 
leaders of the country. He pleads for good re- 
lations between Grant and Sumner, between 
Grant and Greeley, between Grant and Fenton, 
and insists that what Mr. Lincoln did with the 
men dissatisfied with his administration Gen. 
Grant ought to do with the men dissatisfied with 
his. 

This is a most commendable task which the 
Colonel has given himself, and, surely, all well- 
wishers of the harmony and invincibility of the 
Republican party will wish him God-speed in 
his work. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuinetron, D. C., Feb. 13, 1872. 
CIVIL RIGHTS. 

The long and much-protracted debate in the 
Senate on amnesty and civil rights has at last 
closed. On Wednesday last, Carpenter’s sub- 
stitute for Mr. Sumner’s amendment was re- 
jected, and on Thursday a vote was reached on 
the proposition to strike out the church sec- 
tion and the jury section. The vote on the 
former revealed that the tactics of the opposi- 
tion was to make the amendment as odious as 
possible, and so they all voted to retain the 
clause relative to churches. But the truest 
Republicans saw that there were fatal objections 
to this portion of the bill; so in order to save 
the bill as a whole they rallied and succeeded 
in getting it out. I fancy that Mr. ‘Sumner 
was not sorry to see it go, although he, with a 
few other Republicans, voted to retain it, as did 
all the Democrats. It was really of no impor- 
tance to the negro, being refused admittance to 
churches not being one of the grievances of 
which he complains, and its enactment would 
have been the first interference by Congress in 
religious matters—a precedent so dangerous and 
so repugnant to many Senators that they would 
have been obliged to forego the satisfaction of 
voting for the rest of the bill, which they heart- 
ily approved. The jury section was retained 
by a strong vote, 42 to 12, and that closed the 
proceedings for the day. 

TAKING THE VOTE. 

The next day, Friday, the Pacific coast Sena- 
tors made an effort to amend the section, strik- 
ing out the word ‘‘white” from the naturaliza- 
tion laws, so that it should not apply to the 
‘theathen Chinee.” Jim Nye was appropriately 
one of the foremost leaders in this work. They 
were unsuccessful, however, and finally, amid 
much excitement, a direct vote was reached on 
Mr. Sumner’s amendment. It was getting late, 
the hour being past five, and the ladies’ gallery 
was almost deserted—the dinner-hour having 
called them home. But the gentlemen’s gal- 
lery was still crowded largely with colored peo- 
ple, who watched with breathless eagerness the 
vote fraught with so much import to their wel- 
fare. Many of the Senators kept tally, and Mr. 
Sumner, at the clerk’s desk, looked over the 
liat as the votes were recorded, showing an un- 
usual but pardonable interest in a vote that was 
to decide the fate of months of hard labor. 
Soon it was known that the result was a tie—28 
to 28. Now every eye was fixed on the. Vice 
President. Mr. Sumner returned to his seat 
and listened with a flush of excitement on his 
face. Colfax announced the result, and then 
said with great promptness that, under the con- 
stitution, it devolved upon the Vice President 
to give the casting vote, and, while not approv- 
ing every feature of the amendment, as a whole 
it met his concurrence; and therefore he voted 
aye, and the amendment was adopted. 

HOW THE RESULT WAS RECEIVED. 

An electric outburst of applause from the 
colored people in the galleries was promptly 
checked by the Vice President, who reminded 
them that this was not a town-meeting but the 
Senate of the United States. I noticed that 
Mr. Sumner, forgetting, in his pleasure, for a 
moment, the decorum of the Senate, of which he 
is generally so strict an observer, clapped his 
hands. Mr. Colfax has had a long and honor- 
able political career, and has given many votes 


worthy of commendation; but I am inclined to 


think that his vote of last Friday will be here- 
after regarded as the most generous and credit- 
able act of his public life. The only New Eng- 
land Senators who voted nay were Ferry of 
Connecticut and Morrill of Maine. Ferry is a 
sick, and, perhaps, dying man; at any rate his 
political life is drawing to aclose; but Morrill, 
who has so recently received the confidence of 
the Republicans of Maine, should be marked 
hereafter for his course on this bill. 
AMNESTY. 

Now the question recurred on the amnesty 
bill as amended, and a sharp debate ensued, at 
the commencement of which Mr. Sumner chas- 
tised the insolence of Sawyer of South Caro- 
lina in a becoming manner for accusing him of 
underhand measures in trying to defeat am- 
nesty. Then Edmunds, the keenest debater on 
the Republican side, thrust his sharp spear into 
the Democratic ranks, and brought out Frank 
Blair, and Norwood of Georgia (a new Demo- 
cratic Senator), as apologists and defenders of 
the Ku-Klux. Then the bill was amended so as 
to exclude the Ku-Klux from the benefits of 
amnesty. Now it became apparent that the 
exclusion of the Ku-Klux and the inclusion of 
the negro’s rights were too much for the Demo- 
crats to stand, and one by one they rose and 
said that, as much as they loved amnesty, they 
hated the negro more (or words that meant 
that), and so they must vote no. So amnesty 
was killed—the vote being 33 ayes to 19 nays— 
two votes less than the requisite two-thirds. 
Thus my prediction is verified that amnesty 
could not pass without the civil-rights amend- 
ment. It has been a great tribute to the power 
and persistency of Mr. Sumner. He stood in 
the Senate the undisputed representative of four 
million blacks and received the unwavering sup- 
port of all their friends. Notwithstanding the 
temporary defeat of the measure, it has been in 
many ways a great triumph. 

WOMAN-SUFFRAGE. 

Yesterday in the House the women-suffragists 
had their petition to be heard at the bar of the 
House presented by Mr. Kelley of Pennsylva- 
nia. It was as follows :— 

To the House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled :—The under- 
signed respectfully set forth that they believe 
they have a right to vote*under the provisions 
of the national constitution interpreted by the 
Declaration of Independence; also that their 
duty of voting is present and imperative, and 
that they are restricted in the same by the State 
officers, who refuse to register their names and 
receive their votes; snd further, that they have 


Pagan ask that they may be heard at the 
‘bar of the House concerning the whole matter 
of their present political disabilities and the 
remedies sought. They further plead that since 
the question of woman’s right to vote has been 
heretofore referred to committees composed 
wholly of men, who cannot by any possibility, 
however justly inclined, represent the views 
and feelings of women on a subject of such 
vital importance, they are now entitled to 
present their own case, in order that Congress 
may act intelligently, and after arguments fairly 
presented on both sides, upon bills already be- 
fore them, concerning the right of suffrage now 
withheld from half the citizens of the United 
States. IsaBELLA BeecuerR Hooxer, 
Laura De Force Gorpon, 
EvizaBetH Capy Stanton. 


The prayer was rejected by a vote of 87 to 96 
—a very good vote for female-suffrage, appar- 
ently, although I do not know as it can be re- 
garded as a text of the sentiment of the House 
on the main question. Of the 87 who voted aye, 
24 were Democrats. Of the Massachusetts mem- 
bers present and voting, Buffinton, Twichell, 
Butler, Banks, Brooks and Hoar voted aye, and 
Ames and Dawes no. Mr. Hooper was absent. 

THE WOMEN IN CONNECTICUT. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker returns to 
Connecticut to-morrow to stump the State for 
the Democrats. The candidates for Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor are warm personal 
friends of hers and advocates of woman-suffrage, 
and she feels that the time has come to strike a 
blow for woman-suffrage which will be felt ir- 
respective of other political questions. 

“ALABAMA” CLAIMS. 

The ‘‘Alabama” claims excitement develops 
no new features. The text of the Queen’s let- 
ter is awaited with much interest, but the atti- 
tude of the administration will remain firm and 
unwavering. To withdraw from the most ad- 
vanced of our claims would be to forfeit the re- 
spect of the country and the world. The oppo- 
nents of General Grant make a great mistake 
in attributing the presentation of the claim for 
consequential damages to personal considerations 
connected with the next Presidency. Our posi- 
tion was the inevitable result of the whole Amer- 
ican policy on this question. It was assumed 
without ulterior motives, and it will be main- 
tained without flinching. 

COL. FORNEY. 

The resignation of Col. Forney as Collector 
at Philadelphia adds much zest to the current 
talk about the next Presidency. Those who at- 
tribute it to a design to oppose the renomina- 
tion of President Grant are not sustained by the 
declarations of Forney himself, although he is 
an old politician, and it is hardly safe to take 
his words literally. It is clear that he was not 
satisfied with the position of stipendiary to the 
government at this time, when a free canvassing 
of the course of public men is essential to the 
conduct of a great journal like the Press. It is 
well-known that Mr. Forney is a warm friend of 
Mr. Sumner, to whom he is under many per- 
sonal and political obligations; and some con- 
siderations connected with this friendship may 
have influenced his course. 

THE INCOME-TAX TO BE RETAINED. 

It is at last decided that the income-tax is to 
be collected. To-day an order for a million in- 
come-blanks, requiring about ten tons of paper, 
was sent to the public printer, and these mis- 
sives will soon be in the hands of your well-to- 
do citizens. The Ways and Means Committee 
are hopeless of the repeal, as the members from 
the South and West were almost unanimously 
opposed to doing away with it because it af- 
fects their section very little, the great bulk. of 
the farming and planting interest having incomes 
under two thousand dollars when the lawful de- 
ductions are made, and it falling mostly on the 
wealthy and capitalist classes of the East. 

WESLEY. 








BRIEF NOTES. 


Springfield has distinguished itself by elect- 
ing Miss Williams to the responsible office of 
City Physician. 

A resolve has been introduced into the Com- 
mon Council to eventually place the horse-rail- 
roads under municipal control. 


Mrs. Eleanor Davis Rockwood has returned 
home from her Western lecturing-tour, of whose 
efforts the papers spoke quite favorably. 


The woman-suffrage committee of the Maine 
Legislature have voted to report a bill giving 
women the right to vote at presidential elections. 

Congress voted, on Monday, to take the duties 
off tea and coffee, but the Ways and Means Come 
mittee want it deferred till the general tariff act 
is overhauled. 


It was Senator Long, and not Representative 
McDuffie who presided at the labor-hearing, at 
the State House, of which we made mention, 
last week. 

Now for the fair of the Charles Russell Low- 
ell, Post, G. A. R., at Boylston Hall, on Mon- 
day next! It is a most deserving object, and 
many are the inducements to attend. 


To learn how grandly Senator Sumner con- 
ducted the debate in behalf of equal civil-rights, 
our readers will doubtless read his defense of 
the Declaration of Independence which we re- 
produce this week. 

The friends of Major Joseph H. Chadwick, 
of the Roxbury district, in the Legislature, pur- 
pose to run him as a candidate for State direc- 
tor of the Albany Railroad. He is a successful 
and enterprising business man. 

State Treasurer Adams shows a methodical 
and business-like annual report. There were 
received in 1871, $18,962,170.25; and expended 
$16,520,190.90; leaving a balance on hand last 
New Year’s of $2,441,979.35. 

One of the guarantors of the world’s peace 
jubilee, who put down his name for $20,000, re- 
marked that he was prepared to sign $50,000, if 
necessary. That is the spirit that will make 
Buston of reputation the world over. 

Prof. Edward Thore is having great success 
in the teaching of French and German in the 
North Bridgewater Academy. He would be a 
good man for Boston to secure in its contem- 
plated introduction of German into the public 
schools. 

There have been several incidents in the de- 
bate of the civil-rights amendment in the na- 
tional Senate which their authors will gladly 
have forgotten. Of these the sneers and ridicule 
of New England Senators of Mr. Sumner are 
not the least. 

The New York Evening Post (anti-Grant) 
says of Secretary Boutwell: ‘It is due to him 
to acknowledge that the administration of the 
Treasury under him has been more energetic, 
more thoroughly honest, and much more intel- 
ligent in details, than under any of his predeces- 
sors for many years.” 

The success of the world’s peace jubilee was 
assured even before the committee were an- 
nounced. One gentleman, residing in New Jer- 
sey, sent $500 for season tickets, and a firm of | 
ticket-sellers in this city bid for $5000 worth as 
soonasissued. A young merchant has also en- 
gaged $5000 worth. Nothing like this confi- 
dence was manifested at the prior festival. 

The Traveller allows a correspondent to tell 
of a wife who, out of the spending money al- 
lowed by a husband, bought a $7000 house and 
presented the deed to him all unknowing of her 
prudence and judgment; yet by its arguments 
thinks such a woman not qualified to dis- 


| taiued at the book-store of Noyes, Holmes & Co., 


Henry Ward Beecher said to his congregation, 
in a sermon on home life and hospitality, the 


to me, when I call, in the dress suited to her 
work. I don't like to sit buried in plush in the 
parlor waiting three-quarters of an hour for a 
toilet. What is good enough for you is good 
enough for your friends.” 

The votes of the Southern Republican Sena- 

tors against Mr. Sumner’s civil-rights amend- 
ment are likely to plague them. The South 
Carolina House of Representatives, which is 
largely composed of colored men, has adopted, 
by a. vote of 70 to 9, a resolution demanding 
the resignation of both the Senators, Messrs. 
Robertson and Sawyer. (The Senate, however, 
has postponed the resofution. ) 
The Railway Committee at the State House 
have now under consideration the expediency 
of a uniform tariff of rates for transportation 
of passengers and freight over all railroads do- 
ing business inthe State. A decision in favor 
of such a tariff will only hasten the tendency to 
the consolidation of railroads which must result 
from the general railroad bill. 

Ex-Congressman Stokes, of Tennessee, one of 
the Southern loyalists, and ‘‘the bald-eagle of 
the State,” as his friends called him, has been 
found guilty gn-the indictment charging him 
with having received $10,000 for engineering 
the passage of a bill through Congress to pay 
for the services, during the war, of a company 
of scouts in Tennessee, which was represented 
as comprising 102 men, when there were not 
over 50. 

The differences of leading Republicans at 
Washington are more than ever to be regretted 
when it becomes necessary to suspect that our 
political associates have been engaged in pecu- 
lations and violations of international treaties. 
We hope Mr. Sumner’s resolution in regard to 
the sale of arms to France will be adopted with- 


the administration shown to have been great} 
wronged even in the suspicion which the resolu- 
tion implies. 


In order to raise a revenue to the govern- 
ment, of $1,198,000, the people tax themselves 
$7,000,000! This is done by the continuance 
of the tariff of 200 per cent. on salt. A little 
over One million of dollars goes into the na- 
tional treasury, and the remainder, nearly six 
millions, goes into the pockets of the salt-boil- 
ers! And this enormous tax upon the people is 
kept up because a reduction of the tariff would, 
as the manufacturers claim, ruin their business. 
Is a business worth preserving that costs the 
people so much to maintain it? 

Loring Moody is organizing a scheme of a bu- 
reau or department of animals, to be presented to 
Congress for adoption, and wants information 
from all sources, tu ascertain, as near as may be, 
the amount of labor performed by animals, in 
agriculture and other departments of industry, 
with their relative value to other products; and, 
in the matter of transportation, to ascertain what 
percentage of animals, shipped in a healthy con- 
dition, arrive at their destination diseased and 
dead; and to spread this information before the 
public by lectures and publications. He may 
be addressed at 8 Studio building, Boston. 


In addition to giving Mr. Hepworth $5000 for 
his new church in New York, Mr. A. A. Ranney 
of this city has ever been his close friend, whose 
counsel, if followed, would have been worth a 
great deal more than that sum to Mr. H. He 
it was to whom Mr. I[epworth, after backing 
out of the meeting for the relief of the family 
of John Brown, in 1859, went whining and la- 
menting, saying he had disgraced himself by 
signing a card, written by George R. Carter, de- 
nying his promise to speak at the meeting. Mr. 
Ranney urged him to stand by his agreement, 
despite the published card which the hunkers of 
his society had concocted, and put himself right 
with the committee and the public. Though 
Mr. Hepworth had aired his independence 
greatly in accepting the invitation to speak, he 
hadn’t courage enough to keep his promise in 
face of his influential and pro-slavery parishion- 
ers. And he hasn't shown much since. 





Business Notes. 

Messrs. Kempton, Stephenson & Co. are still offer- 
ing their rare and choice stock of suits, sacks, etc., 
etc., are almost any price that the ladies may offer. 
It is a great opportunity to purchase. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker are in the 
fleld thus early with a grand assortment of spring 
overcoats, from $16 to $25, made of the very best ma 
terial, and made in the best possible manner. We in- 
vite an inspection of their attractive card. 


Messrs. Ross & Hatchman, 480 Washington street, 
are old and skillful gilders—masters of their profes- 
sion—and they can restore engravings and paintings, 
or make, gild and regild frames, in superior and sat- 
isfactory style. Patrons and lovers of the fine arts 
should remember these facts. 


Those desiring an architcct of superior attainments 
cannot do better than consult Mr. James V. Taylor, 
at 24 Joy’s building. Heis master of his profession, 
and will guarantee complete satisfaction in his draw- 
ings, estimates, &c. Builders are interested in 
knowing that he is agent fur Lewando’s roofing. 


It was the good steamship “Parthia” that brought 
over those magnificent spring styles of Royal Wiltou 

and best-body Brussels carpetings, to be seen at 
Fowle, Torrey & Co.’s, No. 164 Washington street, in 
advance even of their presentation at home, of which 
mention is made in another column. The handsome 
monogram of the firm will direct attention to their 
card. 

The Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society, as 
will be seen in our advertising columns, will have a 
convention at Tremont Temple next Thursday, the 22d. 
The committee of arrungements are among the most 
active workers in the cause. Able and eloquey®™ 
speakers have been engaged, and, as there will b@a 
general suspension of business on that day, it be 

probable there will be a full representation from every 

part of the State. The convention promises tu be 4 

success. 

A magnificent assortment is that of Jordan, Marsh 
& Co., in the department of Silks. The styles are new 
and are to be sold at the lowest prices. Plain silke, 

and silks of all shades and colors for spring wear, are 
in the stock. There is no need of advising our lady 

readers to call at Washington and Avon streets, for 

the announcement they make in another column is 

sufficient inducement. So, also, is What is said of La- 

dies’ Furnishing Goods, and Dry Goods generally. 

Their whole stock is superb and illimitable. 

Great interest seems to be felt in the lecture of Rev. 

Dr. Cummings at the Tremont Temple, on Mor day 

evening. He will give a thorough exposé of the high 

crimes committed by the KuKlux Klan. The cap- 

tured disguise which he will exhibit will show the 

horns, black robes, &c., which those flends wore 

when they committed the murders. Reserved seats 

for the lecture, at only thirty-five cents, can be ob- 
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Washington street. The house should be crowd ed. 


The venerable editor of the Post, Col. Charles Gor- 
don Greene, says of **White’s Specialty for Dyspep- 
sia”:—""The extended sale of White’s ‘Specialty’ 
is attributable pot alone to the extensive adver- 
tising of the preparation by its proprietor, but 
to the extraordinary benefit conferred by its daily 
use. It is nota nostrum compounded of deleteri- 
ous drugs whose operation, while temporarily alle- 
viating, is of permanent injury to the system, but 
a combination of specifics that act cumulatively with- 
out any shock to the delicate parts to which they are 
directed, and in a curative manner which, becoming 
perceptible to the patient, at once justify his hopes, 
elevate his spirits and inspire the confidence in him- 
self that is one-half the victory over the malady. The 
‘Specialty’ is not instantaneous in its effect, but it is 
claimed to be certain, if used according to the direc- 
tions. The formula is not offered as a panacea for 
every known ailment, but it is guaranteed to dyspep- 
tics ag a natural remedy fora disease which seems, 
by an abdomenial and potent sympathy, to stimulate 
illness im every part of the body. The large number 
who have found relief by ‘White’s Specialty for Dys- 
pepsia’ will substantiate all that is here said of its 
merits, and were their recommendations heeded its 
use would become universal among sufferers who 











leaders of the convention would have the sa- 


no representative in Congress by reason of this 
disfranchisement; for which reasons they re- 


cuss political matters or throw a ballot wisely ! 


until pow have despaired of fuding relief.” 
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Art Notes. 
ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES’S GALLERY. 

Some new pictures have lately been placed on ex- 
hibition in this picture gallery, the largest and most 
conspicuous of which is “Sunset at Cape Ann,” by 

De Haas, of New York. This is in many respects a 
very admirable painting, and one that cannot fail to 
imp it a high degree of satisfaction to all beholders. 
The rocky cliff which forms the central point of at- 
traction in the picture, and the rocks on the right of 
the foreground, are nearly perfect. Their cool. gray 
tints present a striking yet harmonious contrast to 
the golden sunset clouds which are mirrored in the 
ocean beneath. The chief fault of the picture, if we 
except the lilac hues which this artist insists upon 
giving to the waves in the foregrounds of all his 
paintings, is a group on the summit of the cliff which 
is called a “‘praise-meeting.” This group, illumined 
by the golden light of the setting sun, is a disturbing 
element in the picture, and detracts from its loveli- 
ness, while it diverts the attention of the spectator 
from the contemplation of a scene which is full of 
grandeur and beauty. 

“The Home Ferry,” by A. F. Bellows, is an exqui” 
site picture. The scene is unmistakably English. A 
ferry-boat is moored against the bank of a river the 
surface of which is unrippled. On the opposite bank 
is a» low cottage half hidden by the trees, which 
surround it, while in the boat, waiting to be ferried 
acro-s theJriver, isa group of well-fed and drowsy- 
looking cattle, which are admirably drawn and col- 
ored. The intense green of the foliage so peculiar to 
the soil of England, and the repose which broods over 
every portion of the picture, indicate more plainly 
than words can express that the artist has given a 
truthful interpretation of a midsummer noonday. 
This is 2 beautiful pastoral in paint, and shows that 
the artist unites the imagination of the poet to the 
skill of the painter. 

“Arco Di Nero, Near Tivoli,” by George L. Brown, 
is painted in cool‘tints, and is an excellent example 
of this artist’s skill in producing an attractive picture 
without borrowing effect from the golden skies which 
he paints so admirably. 

A view near Rome, by Edward’ L. Custer, is re- 
markable for vigor and strength of color. Theintense 
greens of the foliage in the foreground are refreshing 
to the eye. 

“Tu:kerman’s Ravine,” by Champney, is hard in 
drawing and crude in color. If this isa fair specimen 
of this artist’s work, we cannot imagine to what he 
owes his enviable reputation as a painter of land- 

scapes. 

“Lake Tahoe,” by John R. Key, is a good picture, 
which every reader of Mark Twain’s glowing descrip- 
tion of this beautiful sheet of water in the Sierra Ne- 
vadas will look upon with more than ordinary interest. 

In “Karly Morning on the Penobscot,” Virgil Wil- 
liams finds an opportunity for the display of his skill 
in figure painting. The trappers in their bark canoe 
are remarkably well painted, but the landscape is 
wanting in effect. 

Walter M. Brackett’s Salmon Pieces were lately on 
exhibition. We have seen a statement to the effect 
that these pictures were to be sent to Kneedler’s gal- 
lery in New York. If such is not a fact it seemsa pity 
that the dilletante of that city should be longer de- 
prived of the pleasure of gazing upon these unique 
specimens of piscatorial art. 

“Under His Own Vine,” by J. A. Oertel, represents 
an Italian peasant, with his wife and infant child, re- 
posing under a vine waich is "growing over a stone 
wall. The figures are well drawn and colored, and 
the accessories in the background are elaborately 
and carefully painted. The face of the mother is 
very beautiful, and is reflected in that of the little 
cherub which she holds in her arms. 

“May in October,” by this artist, represents a 
sweet-raced and fair-haired boy, surrounded by oak 
branches covered with crimson leaves. The brilliant 
tints of autumn are Well represented in the leaves. 

A Fruit-piece by Helena searle, of Washington 
city, is equal to any similar picture we have lately 
seen. The grapes, nuts and peaches are as faithful 
copies of nature in form and color as it seems possi- 
ble for art to produce. 

The other artists who are represented in this col- 
lection by landscapes are Thomas Hill, William 
Keith, F. D. Williams, Alfred Ordway, George Inness 
aud Paul Weber. 

GUSTAVE DORE. 

A recent visitor says further of this artist that 
he is interested in America, spoke with warmth of 
our artist Church, has grand ideas of our scenery, 
and proposes to visit us soon. He refused to come 
to America professionally, as he had been invited to 
do, because he would not consent to make sketches 
of American landscape as illustrations unless he 
were to make as many as he deemed best. Instead 
of five hundred, the number suggested, he thought 
thousands would be required to give an idea of its 
beauty and grandeur. Moreover, he feared that if he 
were to undertake such a work he shou ld find himself 
fearfully bored while visiting our rural districts. He 
epeaks a little English and still less American. 





About-Town Notes. 

KEV. DR, PEABODY’S “BOSTON COURSE” LECTURE. 

Dr. Peabody’s subject, in his lecture last Sunday 
evening, in the anti-skeptical course, was the bearing 
of the career and writings of the apostles on that the- 
ological seheme upon which the popular faith is 
founded. He eulogized the apostles, describing the 
peculiar characteristics of each, and laid special stress 
on their earnestiess and sincerity. Especial effort 
Was also made throughout the lecture to controvert 
the ground taken by M. Renan. 

The earnestness and sincerity of these apostles, we 
should suppose, were evident enough without argu- 
ment. ‘The questions cf real interest at the present 
day as to the opinions and the writings of these men 
are, lst, Why are we expected to receive, as perfectly 
accurate history, narratives compounded of personal 
amemory and current tradition, not written down un- 
cil ten, twenty, thirty, fifty vears after the events pur- 
porting to be described? And, next, Why are we, Gen- 
tiles, to take for granted all that was takeu for granted 
by these Hebrew writers in regard to the infallible 
correctiess and certain fultilment of the predictions 
made by their prophets in regard to a Messiah who 
should restore and exalt their nation ? 

It was natural enough that devout Jews, finding a 
teacher so admirable as Jesus, should think him wor- 
thy to be that Messiah whom the literature of their 
nation hid taught them to expect, and should try to 
make a Messiah of him by twisting the predictions in 
that literature into conformity with some of the cir- 
cumstances of his lite. We will not blame them for 
trying Co persuade thentselves and others to this effect. 
But how are we, Gentiles, interested in fixing this 
Hebrew Messiahship upon him whom we recognize 
as the greatest of religious teachers ’ What to us are 
Mount Zion, and the Jewish temple, and the line of 
David. and a special exaltation of the Hebrew nation ? 
The doctrine of Jesus concerning the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, as explained by his 
parables of the prodigal son and the good Samaritan, 
make a religious system good enough for us. Why 
should this simple and beautiful doctrine be tacked 
onto asystem in which the mutilation of men and 
the bloody sacrifice of beasts are claimed to be ex- 
press coummands of God. and where God himself is 
represented as having many of the Weaknesses, lim- 
itations and imperfections of humanity ? 

if ihe managers of the anti-skeptical course of lee- 
tures Wish to combat the doubt on religious questions 
existing now and here, they may advantageously set 
their speakers to explauatiou of the matters above 


hinted st. 


THE WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE. 

it is with great pleasure that we announce this 
week that the proposed world’s peace jubilee and 
international musical festival, projected by Mr. P.s. 
qulmore. to be held in this city in June next, is now 
fully assured, and that the guarantee-fund to place it 
on a substantiul pecuniary basis, viz., $200,000, has 
been more than subseribed by public-spirited citi- 
zeus, that an executive and the necessary general 
and special committees have been appointed, and 
that. in a Word.all the preliminary organization and 
cobperation has been secured that will ensure the 
complete suecess of the great scheme. 
the success of the national jubilee in 1s89, this inter- 
national and world’s affair promises fo echpse it, as 
that overshadowed any previous demonstration of | ¢ 
the kind i the world. It fs a great mistake to sup- 
pose that this is the result of any spasm of enthust- 
asm on the part of Mr. Gilmore; it is rather, and 
truly. the development of a systematic and coolly- 
ealoulated plau of Mr. Gilmore to present in the home 
ef his adoption. Where music has for thirty years or 
more beeu taught in the public schools, the highest 
possible completeness of musical effect—a chorus of 
twenty thousand, and an orchestra of two thousand, 
and all the accessories that wlll lend power and vol- 
ume to the stupendous harmony. As such, it will be 
the marvel, as it will be the pride, of the musical 
world 

That the country at large may know that there is 
reason for confidence in the success of this demon- 
stration, We append the names of the working-force, 
the Executive Committee: Alexander H. Rice, Presi- | e 


dent; Eben D. Jordaa, Treasurer; Henry G. Parker, | ment were most fully exhibited in the last three acts 
ot the comedy. 
pressed by human sympathy, could remain unmoved 
by the intensity of her acting iv the great scene with 
“Clifford.” or by the realism of the pathetic earnest- 
ness of her pleadings for release from the revolting 
contract which “Julia’s” rashness and pride had in- 


Secretary: Lewis Rice. George H. Davis, M. M. Bal- 
lou, Oliver Ditson, Samuel Little, Joseph H. Chad- 
wick, Gardner Wetherbee, Joseph F. Paul, Henry 
Mason. Charles W. Siack. Edward Sands, and M. F. 
Dickinson, Jr.; with Mr. Gilmore as general adviso- 
ry director. These gentlemen have given a great 
aleal of time to the laying out and development of 
the task assigned to them, and with large and efii- 
cient codperative committees, composed of the best | 5 
working material of the city, will carry Mr. Gilmore’s 
ideas to a complete and successful realigation—pro- 





however, falls in love with an actress, *Filina,” who 


tle. Here “Mignon” accompanies “Guglielmo” and 
discovers his love for “Filina.” 
“Lotario,” her father, to whom she appeals for sym- 
pathy. She is there recognized, and to revenge her 
the father fires the castle. She is rescued, taken to 
his princely castle and made happy in the love of a 
student and a father. 


ducing the grandest musical demonstration that the 
world has ever known. 2 

In regard to the details of the jubilee, Mr. Gilmore, 
who lately visited Europe, has an official letter prom- 
ising thé presence of one of the bands of the Guards 
of the English army; he has strong assurances that 
bands of the Belgian, German, Austrian and Russian 
armies will be here; he received no encouragement in 
France, but still hopes that his end may be accom- 
plished. He is embarrassed by the choral riches of- 
fered to him, applications being already numerous 
enough to constitute two choruses of the immense 
size proposed. There is ample time to complete ar- 
rangements and to construct the monster building 
that will be necessary to contain the audience that is 
expected, which will be of combined iron and wood, 
and will be located on the open plain of the Back-Bay 
lands just beyond the crossing of the Providence ana 
Worcester railroad tracks. The city authorities will 
doubtless codperate in making the building accessi- 
ble by streets and bridges, as on the occasion of the 
former jnbilee. Indeed, there is but one feeling of 
aid and good-will throughout this community towards 
the enterprisc. 

From this time forward till the 17th of June the 
American public. as well, possibly, as the old-world. 
will hear a great deal about this great event of the 
present century. 





Music Notes. 
NILSSON’S FAREWELL IN ITALIAN OPERA. 

One of the most notable seasons in the operatic an- 
nals of this country will be that of the Strakosch 
Italian troupe, with Mlle. Nilsson, which will open on 
Monday night, at the Boston Theater, and will com- 
prise eight evening and two matinee performances. 
It is with a regret that our refined musical public, to 
whom Mlle. Nilsson is enduringly endeared, will echo» 
that we announce this engagement as, in all proba- 
bility, the last that this greatest of lyric artists will 
ever play in Boston. Her engagement with Mr. Stra- 
kosch will finally terminate early next month, and, 
coupled with the announcement that the prima donna 
will then immediately sail for Europe, is the more 
significant that the consummation of a solemn hyme- 
nial contract may preclude the making of any artis- 
tic engagements in the future. 

The season will open with “Mignon,” with Mlle. 
Nilsson in the title réle. European and metropolitan 
critics unite in pronouncing her performance of this 
character her most perfect impersonation. This 
opera is founded upon the favorite character of 
Goethe’s *‘Wilhelm Meister.” The story as presented 
by the opera is substantially this: ‘‘Mignon” is stolen 
when a child by gypsies; her mother dies of grief, and 
her father, “‘Lotario,” broken-hearted, sets out in the 
guise of a minstrel to seek for her. *‘Mignon” leads 
a vagabond life with the tribe of gypsies, the chief, 
“Giarno,” compelling her to dance and sing for 
money. During one of these exhibitions she is res- 
cued from his cruelty by a travelling student, ‘‘Gug- 
lielmo,” who is in return loved by her. ‘Guglielmo, 


ig about to join in the festivities at a neighboring cas- 


Here, also, comes 


The powerful cast of the opera will include, be- 


satisfying. With Mr. Floyd’s naively humorous “Mo- 
dus,” and Miss Orton’s sparkling ap“ svirited “Hel- 
en,” we are already pleasant); familiar. dr. Sheri- 
dan’s ‘‘Master Walter” was impressive, powerfu: and 
unconventional as regards the standard of our stage. 
It was, perhaps, faulty in being too highly flavored 
with youfigness throughout. Mr. Boniface was mod- 
erate to almost undue forbearance as “Clifford.” His 
rendering exhibited none of his mannerisms or exag- 
geration; but what is there about the sentiment of 
this part that seems to baffle the powers of all *‘juve- 
nile men” in its simulation? Mr. Raymond made the 
most of the humorous element in “Fathom,” which 
most admirably accords with his own natural vein of 
humor. The mounting of the comedy was magnifi- 
cent, several of the “sets” receiving appliusive rec- 
ognition from the audience. 

Miss Leclercq appeared as “Lady Teazle,” for the 
first time here on Tuesday. Her superb interpreta- 
tion of this character fully realized the most refined 
and artistic standard of the part. Her moments of 
teasing playfulness with “Sir Peter,” the spontaneity 
of her bursts of temper, and the ingenuous gusto of 
her apparent enjoyment of her sharp inuendoes of 
gossip in the company scenes, were altogether natu- 
ral. and inspired the audience and her associates on 
the stage with a near sympathy with their life and 
spirit. The more serious scenes in the last two acts 
were in marked contrast, impressing by the artist’s 
strong yet forbearing emotional power. Miss Le. 
clercq’s performance was enthusiastically received. 
The support was perceptibly better than at the pre- 
vious representation of the comedy, Mr. Floyd’s act- 
ing in the screen scene being the most notable fea- 
ture, and securing for him a recall atthe end. This 
comedy was repeated last night. 

There was no diminution in numbers and brilliancy 
of the audience that assembled on Wednesday night 
to witness “London Assurance.” Miss Leclercq’s 
“Lady Gay Spanker” was of a more refined cast than 
the conventional standard of our stage assigns to the 
part, yet it was a most exquisite combination of grace, 
refinement, ease, dash and humor. Her impersona- 
tion was indeed a most remarkable exhibition of vi- 
vacity and abandon, reserved within bounds, never 
for a moment bordering upon extravagance. The 
delicate double-play of her flirtations with “Sir Har- 
court Courtley” realized the acme of high-comedy 
acting in its suggestiveness and finesse. The perform- 
ance of the comedy, and its mounting afforded rare 
gratification to the cultivated and appreciative audi- 
ence present. 

Tom Taylor’s comedy, “Plot and Passion,” was 
played for the first time this season, on Thurs- 
day evening to a full and appreciative house. Miss 
Leclercq’s ‘Marie de Fontagnes” is one of her noblest 
and most impressive interpretations, and her versa- 
tile powers find full adaptiveness in the depth of true 
sentiment and heroic womanly devotion that pertains 
to the character. The support was much stronger 
than that given to the comedy last season. Mr. Sher- 
idan played the wily “Fouche” with a calm intensity 
and repressed power that very fully realized the char- 
acter. Mr. Boniface made an interesting “Henri” 
and Mr. Raymond’s *Desmarets” was a decided hit. 
The performance was received with every demonstra- 
tion of favor, and will be repeated this evening. 

“The Hunchback,” with Miss Leclercq as ‘‘Julia,” 
will be given for the matinee this afternoon. 

On Monday, the most powerful attraction of the 
present season of comedy thus far is offered in “The 
Lady of Lyons,” with Miss Leclercq in her most cele- 


acter. 


Bienfaisance. 
brilliant opera missed not only a sensation—they lost 
an emotion. 

The opera was sung in French; no Italian version 
All about us good French 
faces—faces that, in their glow of enthusiusm and love | Caroline Richings Bernard, Mr. Henri Drayton and 
for Art, must always Wear a charm for us, though we 
may not share that feeling. And so, here, in far New 
York, the brothers and sisters in exile from fair 
France filled our great Academy and engaged a 
musical séte de famille. 

Of course we know, since the newspapers have 
taught us of late, that nothing is so pitifully con- 
temptible as French dramatic feeling—mere theatri- 
cals, we superior souls are aware! Perhaps my heart 
was more easily moved to a weak feeling of fellow- 
ship that I had been reading so recently of Assi, and 
Rossel, and Delecluze, and the other brave fellows, 
desperate for liberty, who last week were shot for lov- 
ing their country not wisely but too well; perhaps 
that may plead in my excuse (for I felt my presence 
among these French faces almost an unwarrated in- 
trusion); but true enough it is that when, in the fourth 
act, the tri-color was borne upon the scene, and amid 
the roar of applause | saw the tears run over, and the 
thought of France in her suffering and bumiliation 
filled all hearts. in spite of my American superiority 
to “dramatic feeling.” I felt some hot tears run down 


for that night’s audience! 


sides Mile. Nilsson, Mile. Leon Duval as “Filina;” 
Mile. Feretti as ‘“‘Frederico;” Signor V. Capoul as 
“Guglielmo ;” Signor M. Jamet as “Lotario;” Signor 
Lyall as *Laerte,” and Signor Coletti as “Giarno,” 

The costumes and appointments will be entirely 
new and of the most complete and appropriate char- 
The great interest manifested in advance of 
its opening, presages another great success for the 
Italian opera season. 
On Tuesday, “Fra Diavolo”; Wednesday, **Lucia”; 
Friday, “Il Trovatore”; Saturday matinee, **Mignon.” 

ERNST PERABO’S CONCERTS. 
The fourth and last of Mr. Perabo’s classical mati- 
nees took place at Wesleyan Hall yesterday after- 
noon. The programme was rarely select, and espe- 
cially gratifying to cultivated music-lovers. It in- 
cluded Beethoven’s sonata op. 111; *“Praeludien,” by 
Friedrich Gerusheim; and Schubert’s B-flat major 
somphony. The latter morceau was interpreted by 
Mr. Perabo and Mr. Lang. 
THE HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

The next concert in the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion series will take place on Friday afternoon of the 
coming week. The programme will include a concert 
overture in C, by Gade, for the first time in this coun- 
try; a symphony in C, by Raff, for the first t'me in Bos- 
ton; a Scherzo by Schumann; a piano concerto in C- 
minor by Beethoven, and two movements from his 
Prometheus,” played by Mr. J. C. D. Parker. 


CAPOUL IN NEW YORK. 
A lady correspondent of the Commonwealth writes: | forgotten that our stage bas in many important fea- 
How few there are among the radiant belles who 
crowd the Academy on opera nights who seem to 
feel the perfect culture, the enchanting grace, of such 
an artist as M. Capoul; and the power of a voice | theater-goers that she enjoyed with that of the pre- 
whose every note is a delight wakes no response | ceding one ten years since, must adapt herself to the 
from the fair women who sit placidly smiling from the | recognized innovations that have been made, or be 
boxes and lighting up the second-tier like rows of | content with fewer laurels than might then have been 
brilliant exotics. 
Here is an artist, par example, over whom duch 
esses have sighed in ecstacy, whose perfect voice has | unwillingness to acknowledge that naturalness has 
brought the fair marquises and countesses of Paris to | come to be an indispensable requisite to our better 
his feet. Why, when Capoul sang, the Opera Comique | class of theater-patrons, and Miss Coombs, although 
blazed with diamonds from hundreds of snowy throats 
aud dazzling arms, and from every aristocratic loge | in the same direction. The lady reads clearly, but too 
leaned a radiant beauty, breathless with delight, | percussively, and, as a rule, enunciates too loudly, 
drinking in the tones of a voice whose every note to 
her was ecstacy ! 
Do our cold Americaines, who sit unmoved through | Spanker” and “Lady Teazle” have at least secured 
all the raelting pathos of his “Addio, Mignon,” where | the hearty applause of the audiences that have at- 
the perfect culture of the artist breathes with an ex- | tended her performances. Mr. Frederick Robinson’s practice of an eminent physicia n with un- 
quisite subtlety through its tender simplicity, like the | familiar renderings of “Dazzle” and “Charles Sur- 
“breath of lilies at suurise’’—a marvel of pure phras- | face,” the latter especially, have renewed his former paralleled success. 
ing and purer coloring—do they know that song is the | popularity in high comedy. For the support, the al- 
one which held the lovely young Duchesse de —— | lowance that the special engagement of a company 
spell-bound until the last mournful cadence died away | for comedy at a time when all the best talent 
among the frescoes of the Opera Comique, when she | are regularly engaged elsewhere demands, must be 
startled the vast audience by a cry of anguish, and 
fell senseless across the front of her lege?’ Such was 
the power Capoul held over the hearts of some of the | line,” for her benefit last night, and to-night will per- 
fairest and proudest of the dames of Paris, while 
feminine New York sits calm and unmoved, and 
breathes not even a gentle sigh of regret, when the | play ‘‘Pauline.” The coming week will be the last of | manent cure effected, when properly con- 
curtain falls upon his Gulielme! : 
tist received a short time since when the * Fille du | on Monday and Wednesday evenings, and at the hol- tinued. 
Regiment” was given for the benefit of the Societé du | iday matinee on Thursday. Tuesday, ‘The Wife’s 
Those who missed that evening of | Secret;” Thursday, ‘The Honeymoon ;” Friday, “The 


Not :0 was this ar- 


French welcome. 


American women at any exhibition of passion such 
as this—fervid. it is true, but pure and delicate as 
the perfume of a Parma violet—and let them, when 


comedy opened to a crowded house on Monday even- 
ing. Great interest centered upon the artist’s imper- 
sonation of “Julia” in ‘The Hunchback,” and, on the 
whole, her rendering more than realized favorable 


my cheeks! I wasno longer at the opera, or if I was, freshest and very best ls at bottom prices. at Nos. 37 
the opera had become a sanctuary. and again I was and 39 Temple place. 
no intruder, fer 1, too, wept for France. Entendre 
encore te bow vleur son de bis. 
— surtout quand c'est pour ce bébé enchantewr, Victor 
Greal as was Capoul qu'on crte! 


Comme ca fait du bien 


Let fair Bostonians give this French artist a true 
Let them lay aside, with their 
arriage-wraps, that reserve which so ices over our 


the Boston TYPE FOUNDRY, 87 Kilby Street. JonN 
K. ROGERS, Agent. 


(old stand), can be found all kinds of Parlor, Cham- 
ber and Dining-Room Suits, 
Shades, Drapery Curtains, etc., at moderate prices. 


brated impersonation, ‘‘Pauline.” 
“The Hunchback” will be performed on Tuesday 
evening next; and on Wednesday, Miss Leclercq will 
appear for the first time at this theater as “Peg Wof- 
fington” in ‘Masks and Faces;” Mr. Floyd will play 
“Sir Charles Pomander,” and Mr. Boniface “Ernest 
Vane.” At the Saturday matinee, ‘The Lady of Ly- 
ons” will be repeated. 
A special performance of the successful Irish drama, 
“Eileen Oge,” will be given on the afternoon of Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. 
THE “BOSTON.” 

“The Streets of New York” has attested the good 
judgment of the management in selecting it for revi- 
val by attracting large audiences during this the third 
and last week of its performance. The last oppor- 
tunity of witnessing Mr. Mayo as “Badger,” Mr. 
Parsloe as the ‘“boot-black,” Mast. Sniffen as the 
“news-boy,” and Delehanty and Hengler in their spe- 
cialties, will be offered this afternoon and evening. 
Delehanty and Hengler have a benefit to-night. Mlle. 
Nilsson with the Strakosch Italian opera troupe will 
open at this theater on Monday. 

THE “ST. JAMES.” 
Miss Jane Coombs made her first appearance in 
Boston in ten years on Monday last. We cannot bet- 
ter define her style of acting than by recalling the 
school of acting that at that time was characteristic 
of all but a few notable exceptions, even among the 
prominent artists of the day. Miss Coombs has, 
while preserving her freshness and youth, apparently 


tures made rapid advances in approaching fidelity to 
nature since that time; and that an actress, to hold 
now the same esteem with the new generation of 


justly claimed. Half-a-dozen of the once popular 
stars have lost their former prestige by inability or 


a iar better artist than the average of her school, errs 


for this house at least. Her personal appearance is 


made. 
Miss Coombs appeared in her favorite part of ‘‘Pau- 


form in the sterling play **The Wife’s Secret.” 
At the matinee this afternoon, Miss Coombs will 


her engagement. ‘The Love Chase” will be presented 


Hunchback ;” Saturday matinee, ‘The Honeymoon,” 
Saturday night, **Love’s Sacrifice.” 

A strong attraction is announced in the popular 
operatic drama, “The Enchantress,” in which Mrs. 


Mr. Pierce Bernard, will appear. 


Sunday Services. 


SPIRITUALISM.—Mrs. Harpy holds public Se- 
ances for reception of spirit messages, 4 Concord 
square, every Sunday and Wednesday evenings. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


*PROBABILITIES.” 
LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS. 
The probabilities are that no house in the trade will 
show a finer variety of Embroideries, Laces, White 
Goods, Linens, Underwear, Kid Gloves, French Cor- 
sets, Paniers. Hosiery, French Flowers, Rich Ribbons, 




















nets, Frames, Velvets, Crapes and Dress Trimmings, 


Cushman ¢ Brooks, at their spacious and popular 
sture, Nos. 37 and 39 Temple place. Being in dircct 
communication with the principal French, German 
and English houses in their particular line of busi- 
ness, they are enabled constantly to present the latest, 


lt—febl7, 





* THE COMMONWEALTH ” is printed on type from 


3m =—s dec23 





At STEVENS’s new store, 601 Washington street 


Bedding, Window 
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MARRIAGES. 








Has touched the silver tops of heaven itself 

With such a pungent soul-dart, 

Lay softly. each to each, their white-gloved palms, 
And sigh for joy.” LB. 2 


M 
Grosvenor, daughter of the late George W. Light of 
Boston. 


At Newtonville. 13th inst.. by Rev. Joseph B. Clark. 
r. Charles T. Valentine of Newtonville to Charlotte 








canteens mee 





Dramatic Notes. 
THE “GLOBE.” 





DEATHS. 








The second week of Miss Leclercq’s engagement in 


In this city. 9h inst.. Wyatt Richards, 69 yrs. 11 mos. 
15th inst., Mary Harding. wife of Levi Boles. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 








xXpectation. Her great powers of delineating senti- 


No listener, capable of being im- 


of South Carolina. will deliver a Lecture in Tremont 
——_ on MONDAY EVENING, Feb. 19, at 7 1-2 
o’clock, on 


of the South. 
committing murders, having in his possession one of 


these disguises which was 
mask, black robes, etc. 


LECTURE.—Rev. Dr. A. W. CUMMINGS 


KU-KLUX KLANS 
He will appear in the disguise which they use when 


red. It includes a 
He 


prepossessing, and her performances of “Lady Gay |¢ried and found wanting. It has been 
prescribed daily for many years in the 


or intended to cure all the diseases to 
which the human family is subject, but is 
warranted to Cure 
most obstinate form, relief being always 
obtained from the first use, and a per- 


DYSPEPSIA 


Are Loss of Appetite, Wind and Ris- 
ing of Food, Dryness in the Mouth, 
Handkerchiefs, Neckties, Collars, Cuff sets, Hats, Bon-| Heartburn, Distention of the Stomach 
later styles nor finer goods at such Low prices, as|@nd Bowels, Costiveness, Heuduche, Diz- 
ziness, Sleeplessness and Low Spirits ; 
unless checked it surely affects the mind 


PEPSIA. 


give the constitution, | i 


villanies in a systematic manner, and are sustained 


by the so-called respectable Democrats of the South. 

proceeds of Dr. Cumming’s Lecture will be 
used in building a Methodist meeting-house for his 
church in § sburg, 8S. C. He is indorsed by 


partan 

Bishop Simpson, and is well known to the Methodist 

nomination. ; 

Price of tickets, with reserved seats, for all parts 
of the house. 35 cents. For sale at Noyes, Holmes & 
Co.’s store, 117 Washington street. 

Applications for Dr. Cummings to lecture in New 
En d may be made to B. W. WILLIAMS, at his 
Lecture Agency, 114 Washington street. lt febl7 


HORTICULTURAL HALL LECTURES.— 
RABBI DR. LILIENTHAL will deliver the seventh 
lecture of the Free Religious Series TO-MORROW 
(SUNDAY) AFTERNOON, at three oclock. 

Subject: “The Religious Idea in History.” 

Tickets twenty-five cents each. For sale at J. R. 
Osgood & Co.’s, O. Ditson & Co.’s, and at the hall. 

It Feb. 17 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 
TEMPERANCE CONVENTION, 


FEBRUARY 22, TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 

The Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society will 
hold a Convention in Tremont Temple, Feb. 22, to 
commence at 10.30 A. M., and continue through the 
day, to which the public are cordially invited. Able 
speakers will address the Convention (names to be 
announced hereafter). 

Music from the organ and by & select choir. 

The people seem to be waking up to the importance 
of a great moral and religious revival in the interest 
of Total Abstinence. 

This Society earnestly invite the codperation of the 
ministry, the church, and the people generally. 

COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS, 

WILLIAM CLAFLIN, J.W. OLMSTEAD, 
WILLIAM B. SPOONER, P. EMORY ALDRICH, 
RUFUS S. FROST, JOHN Q. HAMMOND, 
E. 8. TOBEY, ROBERT JOHNSON, 
JAMES M. USHER, B. R. JEWELL, 
ALFRED HITCHCOCK, C.L. HEYWOOD. 

febl7 lt 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
REMOVED TO 387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON.—Six 
per cent. Interest paid on Deposits remaining in Bank 
from April lst to October Ist, or from October lst to 
April lst. All other deposits will draw interest at the 
rate of five per cent. for every full calendar month 
they remain in Bank. This is the only Savings Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposits for every 
month they remain in bank. The Institution has a 
guarantee fund of $205,000, and a large surplus in ad; 
dition thereto. All deposits made before April Ist, 
1872, remaining until April lst, 1873, will have a full 
year’s share of the extra dividends, then to be de- 
clared. tf feblo 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON HORSE 
RAILWAYS.—On TvEsDAY, Feb. 27th, 1872, at 10 1-2 
o’clock, A.M., there will be a hearing in the Green 
Room at the State House on the following petition: 


To THE HONORABLE THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, IN GENERAL COURT ASSEM- 














BLED: 

The Middlesex Railroad Company respectfully peti- 
tion your Honorable Bodies that they may be author- 
ized and empowered to extend their tracks and the 
running of their cars from Scollay’s pee 80 called, 
inthe city of Boston, through the following routes, 
viz: 
Route I. From said Scollay square, so called, 
through Tremont street, by a doubte track, to the 
Tremont House, and there connecting with the tracks 
of the Metropolitan Railroad Company; thence upon 
and over the tracks of the said Metropolitan Railroad 
Company, in Tremont street, to Shawmut avenue; 
thence by a singe or double track through said Shaw- 
mut avenue to Washington street; there connectin 
with the tracks of the said Metropolitan Railroa 
Company; thence upon and over the tracks of the 
said Metropolitan Railroad Company, in Washington 
street, to yilston street or Temple place street; 
thence upon and over the tracks of said company in 
Boylston street or Temple place street to mont 
street; thence upon and over the tracks of said Met- 
ropolitan-Railroad Company in Tremont street to the 
place of beginning. ; 

Route IJ. Proceeding as in Route I. to Northamp- 
ton street; thence, in said Northampton street, by a 
single or double track, to Washington street, and 
there connecting with the tracks of said Metropolitan 
Railroad Company ; thence upon and over the tracks 
of said Metropolitan Railroad Company in Washing- 
ton, Boylston, a place and Tremont streets, as 
specified in Route I., to place of beginning. 

The Middlesex Railroad Company, 


% 

HARLES E. POWERS, 
JOHN GOLDTHWAIT, 
JAMES BECK, 
Crrus WAKEFIELD, 
GEORGE O. CARPENTER, 
WILLIAM H. KENT, 
NAHUM CHAPIN. 
GEORGE W. PALMER, 
CALEB RAND, 

Per order of the Committee. 

JOHN A. LAMBON, Clerk. 
STATE HOUSE, Jan. 25th, 1872. 3t febl0 


WHITE'S 
SPECIALTY 


~—FOR— 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Directors, 








This is not a new preparation, to -be 


It is NOT’ expected 


Dyspepsia in its 


SYMPTOMS 


SPRING, 1872! 


G 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR STOCK OF 


DRY GOODS 


IS OOMPLETE, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 
feb17 lt 


In Every Department 


AND HAS NEVER BEEN SO EXTENSIVE AS NOW. 








SPECIAL SALE. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


Having purchased at Sheriff’s Sale the entire Bank- 
rupt Stock of an extensive Manufacturer of 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 


offer the same to their customers as a SPECIAL 
INDUCEMENT. 


The assortment embraces a large,variety of styles in 
Night Dresses, 
Chemises, 
Drawers, 
Skirts, Etc., 
—FOR— 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WEAR. 


The above stock will be offered to close at 
A LARGE DISCOUNT 
FROM REGULAR PRICES. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


WASHINGTON AND AVON STREETS. 
febl7 it 


FIGURES DO TELL! 





KEMPTON, STEPHENSON & CO. 


Pride themselves upon the 


Quality and ‘Cheapness 


OF THEIR 


BLACK AND FANCY SILKS. © 


Which they can offer at 


Unequalled Bargains! 


THE FEW REMAINING 


SUITS, GARMENTS AND JACKETS 


~—IN THE— 


DRESS-MAKING DEPARTMENT 


Must be Closed at Once, 


AT SOME PRICE! 


Make us an Offer, Ladies! 


KEMPTON, STEPHENSON & CO., 


234 Washington St. aoe 
t 


febl7 


“PRAYERS BY TELEGRAPH.” 


MR. CONW AY’S discourse on the above subject 








WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYS- 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


H. GC, WHITE, 


No. 37 Court Street, 


OPPOSITE COURT HOUSE, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Price, $1.00 per Bottle. 
febl7 4t 


HE BOSTON BELLE YIGORETT—The 

best. safest. cleanest, and most beautiful Hair 
Restorer in the world. It prevents the hair from fall- 
off, crowns the bald head with a luxurious growth 














duced her to sign. Her rendering of all her passages | by-laws and oaths of the Klans, a full description of | of soft. silky hair, and ily ch 

in these acts was marked by sustained power and in- Gekreamess of attack and beg atrocious crimes they hair to its patra "0 It is ‘ as erpuak ane 
magnetism, h dieuce commit wu) Republicans and Freedmen. ‘ not 80) hitest ski fabric. $1 bottle. 

a ae eek ikon a her | ©"He will give abundant proof to show that the Ku- Prepared by MADAM CARLOTTA. —"R ST B 

great performan naous demon- | ray ” as they are often their black | TH & BIRD, 43 Hanover street, Boston, Mass., 

strations of enthusiasm. The support was amply | robes, are bloody } General Agents. jané 





South Place Chapel, England, will appear in 
THE RADICAL 


as well as body, and unjits one for the | for Marcu. 


duties of life in a short time. 


Also, a lecture by A. JAYRAM, the brilliant young 
Hindoo, on **THE STATE OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT IN 
ENGLAND.” Mr. Conway writes. ‘Jt will open the 


These are all removed by the use of | eyes of some who fancy that the missionaries sent to In- 
| dia have only a number of ignorant idolators to deal 


with.” 

“THEISM” is the subject of a thoughtful paper by 
SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, which everybody should read 

“Timothy Tot,”—a serial story of great interest by 
F. G. FAIRFIELD, is continued. 

This number wii! be ready on Wednesday next. 





aa O. B. FROTHINGHAM’S series of essays on 
+‘ THE BELIGION OF HUMANITY” 
begins with the April number. 
Subscription price $3 ayear. Single copy 30 cents. 
For sale by newadealers, and at the office of publi- 


cation. 
Address THE RADICAL, 
Feb. 17 lt Boston, Mass. 








ENGRAVINGS AND PAINTINGS 
RESTO RED 


—AND— 


FRAMES REGILT. 


PICTURE, MIRROR, PORTRAIT AND 
OVAL FRAMES. 


Now is the time to buy. A fine lot of CHROMUS 
just received, CHEAP. 


“ROSS & HATCHMAN, 


febli 480 WASHINGTON ST. 





SILK 


Spring, 1S72. 


STOCK 


— OF — 


SILKS 


WE HAVE EVER EXHIBITED. 


OUR 


BLACK SILKS 


have been selected with special care from the very 
best makers in Europe, and we can conscientiously 
recommend them to the public. 





PLAIN SILKS, 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT, 


In all the New and Choice Shades. 


FANCY SILKS, 
A MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT, 
NEW STYLES, 
In all the Choice Colors for Spring. 
ALL AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICES! 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 
feb17 It 


SPRING 


OVERCOATS. 





We are manufacturing this season, specially for our 
Retail Clothing Department, a choice stuck of THIN 
WOOLLEN OVERSACKS and CAPE COATS, for 
Spring wear. 

We have, already finished and in stock, ready for 
exhibition and sale, a number of lots, among which 
are the following: 


Lot 2373, OVERSACKS—Bluack Eng. Melton. $16 
Lot 2346. OVERSACKS—AlII] Wool Drab Mel- 


COM. cca sis pace cpeaccestacsesenadune gis 
Lot 232355. OVERSACKS — Fine Dark Mixed 

CGGUNEE 2 ooo ses. da esc sccen cstene gis 
Lot 2151. OVERSACKS—Very Fine German 

Silk Mixed Coating...........+++++ $22 
Lot 2364. CAPE COATS—Fine Scotch Chev- 

AGES sncvardougensivesveesscnseneds $22 
Lot 2327. OVERSACKS—Fine German Blue 

Granite Coating.......-..eseeeeees S33 
Lot 22375. OVERSACKS—Fine English Drab 

Spring Kersey..........0.-.eeeeees $25 
Lot 2329. CAPE COATS—Fine English Mo- 

hair Mixed Coating................ $235 
Lot 2300. CAPE COATs—Best Scotch Chev- 

fot iMported......c.ecesceccececess $235 


And many other lots, all made in the best possible 
manner from first-class Foreign Goods of our own 
importation. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 Washington Street. 


TWELVE MUSIC BOOKS 
WHICH CONSTITUTE A 


Complete Musieal Library! 


1200 or more Songs and Pieces for Pianoforte or Reed 
Organ. Worth from $300 to $100, Sold in book 
form for $30.00 ! 

THE MUSICAL TREASURE. 
tal. The most recent work. 
THE SILVER CHORD. Vocal. 
the best Songs. 

GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, 
Songs of Deutschland. 


Vocal and Instrumen- 
Very popular. 
Large number of 


Vocal. The very best 


GEMS OF SACRED SONG. Vocal. A choice col- 
lection. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. Vocal. Selected from 


alarge number. The best. 
WREATH OF GEMS. Vocal. 
recent than Silver Chord. 
OPERATIC. PEARLS. Voeal. Comprises most of 
the favorites of Standard Operas. 

SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal. Completely filled 
With the best Duets. 
PIANIST’S ALBUM. 
Home Circle, Vol. 3. 
PIANOFORTE GEMS. 
as Home Cirele, Vol. 4. 

HOME CIRCLE. Vols.I.and I. Instrumental 
These fine books gave a name to the whole set, 
which is often called The Home Circle Series yall the 
books being of uniform bincing and size, and filled, 
not with the most difficult or the most severély class- 
ical music, but with that which is genial, bright, pop- 
ular, and fitted for the entertainment of the happy 
“circle” at home. 

Price of each book, $2.50 in Boards; $3.00 in Cloth, 
and Full Gilt, 34.00. Sent, post-paid, for the above 


prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & CQ., Boston. 
febl7 2t 


Popular Songs. More 


Instrumental. Is the same as 


Instrumental. Is the same 


JOHN L. STEVENSON, 
No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 


WINE DEALER. 


Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES, 
PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 
California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantities 
to suit purchasers. 

Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &c. 
English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 

Old Medford RUM, fine CIGARS. tf febl7 


JAMES V. TAYLOR, 
ARCHITECT, 


24 JOY’S BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 








Preliminary Sketches, Elevations, Sections, Plans 
Details, and Working Drawings 
PROMPTLY FURNISHED. 
ae Agent for Lewando’s Patent Geometrical and 
Metalic ROOFING—the cheapest Fire-Proof Roofing 
in the market. 6m febl7 


THE GREATEST VARI- 
ETY IN NEW ENGLAND, and 
the LOWEST PRICES, may be 
found at the 
Bible Warchouse, 3% & 40 Cornhill, Boston. 
Also, the BEST BARGAINS IN Books. Call and see. 
D. LOTHROP & CO, 
IMPORTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


febl0 3t 





pre rate a evncser samen 392 Ammer 
TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the 
LN subscriber has been duly appointed Administra- 
tor of the estate of NANCY F. WHITING, late of 
Boston, in the County of Suffolk, married woman, 
deceased, and has taken upon himself that trust by 
iving bonds, as the law directs. All persons having 
Sc emands upon the estate of said deceased are re- 
quired to exhibit the same; and all persons indebted 
to said estate are called upon to make payment to 
THOMAS F. CURRIER, Administrator. 
Boston, Dec. 18, 1871. feb17 





VERY LADY would willingly give $1.50 | 
| for Prang’s superb Chromo, “A BouQuET OF 

Moss Roses.” Every lady and EVERYBODY else 

can secure it and this popular family paper ( Ledger 

size). the “STAR SPANGLED BANNER.” a whole year for 

only 7% CENTS, and satisfaction guaranteed. SEND 

Now. Specimens @ cents. Address Star Spangled 

Banner, Hinsdale, N. H 


\ URDOCK’S BRONCHIAL COMFITS 
a cure coughs, and all irritations of the throat, 
and clear and strengthen the voice without injuring 
the stomach or impairing digestion. The best thin 

for persons who have to use their voice a great deal. 
They are recommended by professional gentlemen of 
tre highest standing. For sale by MELVIN & 
BADGER. Temple place, and other druggists. Also, 
at A. K. LORING’S bookstore. 4t febl7 








d & LET, for a term of years, the premises 
Nos. 681 and 683 Washington street, corner of 
Floral place. at present occupied by I. H. FARRING- 
TON a8 a Clothing Store and storage-rooms. The build- 
ing has a trontage of 40 feeton Washington street. A 
good location for Dry Goods, Furniture, or light man- 
ufacturing business. The whole or part will be let if 





DEPARTMENT.» 











ENTERTAINMENTS. 
R. ARTHUR CHENEY.........- Seeewss PROPRIETOR. 
Me WE. RR. PEOW avin cs ccc s ccesccuccsce ssc MASAG 
SATURDAY, FEB. 17, 1872. 
The beautiful and gifted artiste, 





‘MISS CARLOTTA LECLERCQ, 


THE LARGEST AND BEST SELECTED | In Two Excellent Ertertainments. 


At the Matinee commencing at 2 o’clock, Knowles’s 
Standard Comedy of the 6 ; 


| 
| “ HUNCHBACK.” g 
| SU GEM oo ic tons sees vance nscisues MISS LECLERCQ. 
In the Evening, at 7 1-2, Tom Taylor’s drama of 
‘¢ PLOT AND PASSION.” 
MADAME DE FONTANGES....MISS LECLERCQ, 
Concluding with a 
**CONJUGAL LESSON,” 


interpreted by Mr. J. T. Raymond and Miss Josie 
Orton. 





Ou MONDAY Evening, Feb. 19, Bulwer’s ever pop- 
ular Love Story of the 


“LADY OF LYONS.” 


with Miss LECLERCQ in her most celebrated imper 
sonation of “PAULINE DESCHAPPELLES.” 


BOSTON THEATER.  —S> 


Mr. J. B. BOOTH: isc cccciecess Lessee and Manager. 





Last performances of 
MR. FRANK MAYO, 
—AND THE— 


THE STREETS OF NEW YORK, 


With its multitudinous novelties ! 


This (Saturday) afternoon at 2, and this (Satuaday) 
evening at 7 1-2—the latter the Benefit of Messrs. Del- 
ehanty and Hengler. 


Monday, Feb. 19—Strakosch Italian Opera, with 
Nilsson in **Mignon.” 


BOSTON THEATRE—-NILSSON. 
The Strakosch Italian Opera Company. 


Commencing MONDAY EVENING, Feb. 19. 


On MONDAY EVENING, Feb. 19, at 8 o’clock, tlist 
time in Boston of Ambroise Thomas’s Grand Romau- 
tic Opera in three acts— 

MIGNON. 

Mile. CHRISTINE NILSSON as............ MIGNON 
Mile. MARIE LEON DUVAL, Mile. FERETTI, CA- 
POUL, JAMET, LYALL, &c., &. 

Musical Director................. MAX MARETZEK 
TUESDAY EVENING, Feb. 20, 

FRA DIAVOLO. 

Mile. MARIE LEON DUVAL, Miss ANNIE LOUISE 

CARY, CAPOUL, LYALL, BARILI, &c. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, Feb. 21, at 3, 

LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, 

Mile. CHKRISTINE NILSSON as............-- LUCIA 

Sig. BRIGNOLI, BARRE, &c. 

FRIDAY EVENING, Feb. 23, at 3—First time this 

seasou— 

IL TROVATORE. 

Mile. CHRISTINE NILSSON as.......... LEONORA 

Miss ANNIE LOUISE CARY, Sigs. BRIGNOLI, 

BARTOLINI, &e. 

SATURDAY, Feb. 24, at 2,—Grand Nilsson Matinee, 
MIGNON. : 

Seats for all the above can be secured at the Bos: 

ton Theatre Ticket Office. 

Steinway’s Pianos are used by the Strakosch Opera 

Company. It feb 17 


ST. JAMES. 


WE oe BRN spac aed ss as cae t deed cocks Lessee, 


— 


This (Saturday) afternoon, ** LADY OF LYONS ats 
Evening, “THE WIFE’S SECRET.” 





Monday, Feb. 19, LAST WEEK of the Engagement of 


MISS JANE COOMBS, 


Supported by 


FREDERICK ROBINSON, 


and a powerful Company. 
MATINEES on Thursday, Feb. 22d, Washington’s 
Birthday, and Saturday, Feb. 24, at 2 PLM. 
In preparation, 
“THE ENCHANTRESS.” 


te = « 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 
THE EIGHTH SYMPHONY CONCERT 


will take place at the Music Hallon FRIDAY AF- 
TERNOON, Feb 23, at 3 o’clock precisely. Concert 
Overture, op. 14, Gade (first time); Andante and 
Adgio from “Prometheus,” Beethoven; Piano Con- 
certo, No. 3,in C-minor, Beethoven (J.C. D. PARKER). 
Symphony in C, op. 140, Raff (first time); Scherzo trom 
op. 52, Schumann (second time). 

Tickets, with reserved seats, 
the Music Hall. 

PUBLIC REHEARSAL on Tuesday, Feb. 20, at2 P. M. 


$1.00 each, for sale at 


6. A. R. FAIR, 


Encampment Oharles Russell Lowell, 
POST 7, G. A. R., 
WILL OPEN THE FAIR 


IN AID OF THEIR RELIEF FUND, 
At Boylston Hall, 


MONDAY, Feb. 19. 
A great variety of USEFUL and FANCY ARTI- 
CLES will be offered for sale; many novelties will be 


presented; and the committee have the pleasure of 
announcing that they have secured the 


GALLERY OF FALLEN HEROES, 


consisting of over 100 Oil Portraits, which will be ou 
exhibition in the main hall. 
The following articles will be awarded according to 
thé vote cast: 
TO THE MILITARY: 
A Magnificent Silk Standard. 
TO THE CAPTAIN OF POLICE receiving the great- 
est number of votes: 
A Solid Gold Badge. 
TO THE FIREMEN: 
An Elegant Silk Standard, 
with very heavy Gold Bullion Trimmings. 
TU THE POsT of the G. A. R. receiving the greatest 
number of votes: 
A First-class Howard Clock. 
From Feb. 5th until the 19th the Firemen’s Stand- 
ard will be op exhibition at the store of Macullar, 
Williams and Parker; the Gold Badge at the store of 
Bigelow Brothers & Kennard; the Military Standard 
at the store of Bent & Bush; the Clock at the store of 
the Howard Company, Tremont street. 
Votes, at 25 cents each, will be received until lv 
o’clock each evening; and the number cast will be 
announced every hour from 7 to 10, except the final 
announcement and award, which will take place atthe 


Grand Dress Promenade Ooncert and Dance, 
TO BE GIVEN BY POST 7, 

At Music Hall, on Monday Evening, Feb. 26. 
Promenade Concert from 8 to 10. Dance from 10 1-2 
to 12. 

Tickets 50 cents each. To be had atthe Fair Tables, 
at Music Hall, and of members of the Post. 

MUSIC BY GERMANIA AND HALL’S BANDs. 
a@@ Military gentlemen attending the Concert and 
Dance will appear in uniform. 

Admission to Fair, 25 Cents. 
Contributions in money and goods re«pectfully so- 
licited. W. H. CUNDY, 


feblO 2t Chairman of Fair Committee. 





JUST ARRIVED. 
NEW 


CARPETS 


PER STEAMER 


PARTHIA. 


Advance Invoices of 





NEW SPRING STYLES 
ROYAL WILTON 


— AND — 


BEST BODY BRUSSELS, 


Comprising the Novelties of the Coming Season. 


FOWLE, TORREY & C0., 


164 Washington Street. 





desired. Apply on premises to I. H. FARRINGTON, 
681 Washington street, tf febld 


febl7 it 
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“The Great Declaration.” 


i EMARKS OF HON. CHARLES SUMNER, 
IN REPLY TO HON. MATT. CARPENTER OF WIS- 
CONSIN, 


} Debate on the Supplementa' Civil Rights 
“Seen ment, in the U. S. Senate, pose Feb. 5,1872. 
{Washington Globe report. ] 
ee 


The Senator has never had an adequate idea 
of the great Declaration. The Senator smiles. 
Yery well. I have been in this chamber long 
“nough to witness the vicissitudes of opinion on 
vur Magna Charter. I have seen it derided by 
others more than it ever was by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CaRPENTER.—I should like to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts when he ever heard 
me deride it? “ 

Mr. Sumwer.— The Senator will pardon me; 
I am coming to it. The Senator shall know. 
‘The person who first in this chamber led in as- 
sault upon the Declaration was John C. Cal- 
houn ia his speech on the Oregon bill, Jane 27, 
1848. He denounced the claim of equality as 
‘the most false and dangerous of all political er- 
rors ;” and he proceeded to say that it ‘‘has done 
more to retard the cause of liberty and civiliza- 
tion, and is doing more at present, than all other 
causes combined.” He then added that ‘‘for a 
long time it lay dormant, but in the process of 
time it began to germinate and produce its pois- 
onous fruits.” These poisonous fruits being 
that public sentiment against slavery which was 
beginning to make itself felt. 

This extravagance naturally found echo from 
his followers. Mr. Pettit, a Senator from Indi- 
ana, after quoting the words ‘‘we hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are cre- 
ated equal,” proceeded to say :— 

“T hold it to be a self-evident lie. There is no such 
thing. Sir, tell me that the imbecile, the deformed, 
the weak, the blurred intellect in man, is my equal, 
»hysically, mentally, or morally, and you tell mea 
ie. Tell me, sir, that the slave in the South, who is 
born a slave, and with but little over one-half the vol- 
ume of brain attached to the northern European race, 
is his equal, and you tell what is physic y a false- 
hood. ere is no truth in it at all: 

This was said in the Senate, February 20, 
1854. Of course it proceeded on a wretched 
misconstruction of the Declaration, which an- 
nounced equality of rights and not any other 
equality, physical, intellectual, or moral. It 
was a Declaration of rights; nor more, nor less. 

Then, in the order of assault, followed a re- 
markable utterance from a much-valued friend 
of my own and of the Senator, the late Rufus 
Choate, who, without descending into the same 
particularity, seems to have reached the same 
conclusion, when, in addressing political as- 
sociates, he characterizes the Declaration of In- 
dependence as ‘‘that passionate and eloquent 
manifesto of a revolutionary war,” and then 
again spoke of its self-evident truths as ‘‘the 
glittering and sounding generalities of natural 
right.” This was in his letter to the Maine 
Whig State Central Committee, August 9, 1856. 
In my friendship for this remarkable orator I 
ean never think of these too-famous words with- 
out a pang of regret. 

This great question became a hinge in the 
memorable debate between Mr. Douglas and 
Mr. Lincoln in the contest for the senatorship 
of Illinois, when the former said, in various 
forms of speech, that ‘‘the Declaration of In- 
dependence’ only included the white people of 
the United States;” and Abraham Lincoln re- 
plied that the entire records of the world, 
from the date of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence up to within three years ago, may be 
searched in vain for one single affirmation, from 
one single man, that the negro was not in- 
cluded in the Declaration.” This was in Mr. 
Lincoln’s speech at Galesburg, October 7, 1858. 
Klsewhere he repeated the same sentiment. 

Andrew Johnson took up the strain. After 
quoting the great words of the Declaration he 
said in this chamber, December 12, 1859 :— 

“Is there an intelligent man throughout the whole 
country, is there a Senator, when he has stripped 
himself of all party prea: who will come for- 
Ward and say that he believes that Mr. Jefferson, 
when he penned that oa zraph in the Declaration 
of Independence, intended it to embrace the African 
jc eo Is there a gentleman in the Senate who 

elieves any such thing? . . There is not a 
man ¢f respectable intelligence who will hazard his 
reputation upon such an assertion.” 

All this is characteristic of the author, as 
afterward. revealed to us. 

Then, sir, in the list we skip to April 5, 1870, 
when the Senator from Wisconsin ranges him- 
self in this line, characterizing the great truths 
of the Declaration as ‘‘the generalities of that 
revolutionary pronunciamento.” In reply to 
myself he rebuked me and said that it was my 
disposition, if I could not find a thing in the 
Constitution, to seek for it in the Declaration 
of Independence, and if it were not embodied 
in the generalities of that revolutionary pro- 
nunciamento, then to go still further. 

That is not all, sir. I make this exposition 
with infinite reluctance, but the Senator makes 
it necessary. In his speech the other day he 
undertook to state himself anew with regard to 
the Declaration. He complained of me _ be- 
cause I made the Constitution andthe Declaration 
coéqual, and that I added that if preference 
must be given to one it must be to the Declara- 
tion. To that he replied :— 

“Now, the true theory is plain” — 

Mr. President, you are to have the ‘‘true the- 
ory” on this important question— 

“If the Senator from Massachusetts says that in 
doubtful cases it is the duty of a court or the duty 
of the Senate or the duty of any public officer to 
consider the Declaration of Independence, he is 
right. So he must consider the whole history of this 
country; he must consider the history of the colo- 
nies, the Articles of Confederation, all anterior his- 
tory. Thatis a principle of municipal law. <A con- 
tract entered into between two individuals, in the 
language of the cases, must be read in the light of 
the circumstances that surround the parties who 
made it. Certainly the constitution of the United 
States must be construed upon the same principle, 
and when we are considering a doubtful question, 
the whole former history of the country, the Declar- 
ation of Independence, the writings of Washington 
and of Jefferson and of Madison, the writings in the 
Federalist—everything that pertained to that day and 
et ong and tone to the constitution, must be con- 
stdered., 

Plainly, here is an improvement. There is 
no derision here. The truths of the Declara- 
tion are no longer ‘‘the generalities of that rev- 
alutionary pronunciamento.” 

Mr. Carrenter.—QOh, yes, it is; I stand by 
that. 

Mr. Sumner.—The Senator stands by that. 
Very well. 

Mr. Carrester.—I glory in it. I glory in 
all the history of that revolutionary period, 
our revolutionary fathers, our revolutionary 
war. It is the Revolution that I make my stand 
upon. 

Mr. Sumner.—Then, as the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Edmunds] remarks, the Senator 
should give some effect to what he glories in. I 
hope he will not take it all out in glory. Lhope 
he will see that a little of it is transfused into 
human rights. 

Mr. Carrenter.—All that is consistent with 
the express provisions of the constitution. 

Mr. Sumner.—I shall come to that. The 
point is that the Senator treats the Declaration 
of Independence as no better than the writings 
of Washington, of Jefferson, of Madison, the 
Federalist, and everything that pertains to that 
day. It is only part and parcel of the contem- 
porary history, of no special consequence, no 
binding character, not supreme, but only one 
of the authorities, or at least one of the wit- 
nesses by which we are to read the constitu- 
tion. Sir, is it so regarded by Congress, or 
at least is it so regarded by the committee of 
this body under whose direction is printed 
what is known familiarly as the **Constitution, 
Rules and Manual?” Here is the little vol- 
ume to which we daily turn. I find that the 
first document is the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, preceding the constitution. Sir, it pre- 
cedes the constitution in time as it is more ele- 
vated in character. The constitution is a 
machine, great, mighty, beneficent. The Dec- 
laration supplies the principles giving charac- 
ter and motion to the machine. The consti- 
tution is an earthly body, if you please: the 
Declaration is the soul. The powers under 
the constitution are no more than the hand 
to the body; the Declaration is the very soul 
itself. But the Senator does not see it se. He 
sees it as no better than a letter of Jefferson 
or Madison, or assome other contemporary in- 
cident which may help us in finding the mean- 
ing of the constitution. I think the Sena- 
tor will not encounter many ready to place 
themselves in the isolation he adopts. It was 
not so regarded by the historian who has de- 
scribed it with more power and brilliancy than 
any other, Mr. Bancroft. After setting forth 
what it contained, he says :— 

“This immortal state paper, which for its compo" 
ser was the aurora of enduring fame. was ‘the genu: 
ine effusion of the soul of the country at that e. 
the revelation of its mind, when in its youth, its en- 
thusiasm. its sublime confronting of danger, it rose 
to the highest creative powers of which man is capa- 
ble. The bill of rights which it promulgates is of 
rights that are older than human institutions, and 
spring from the eternal justice that is anterior to the 
state. 

Then, again, the eloquent historian says :— 

“The heart of Jefferson in writing the Declaration. 
and of Congress in adopting it, beat for all humanity ; 
the assertion of right was made for the entire world 
of mankind and all coming generations, without any 


exception 


whatever. for the pro 
of exceptions can never be -eviden 
How different is this from the letters and 


writin petite hy it is agso¢iated by the Sena- 
tor! Phe i ‘proceeds 23 

“Of tuniversal principles enough is 
prove that America chose for her own pg: manned of 
politics whieh é eternal justice; 
and independence is vindicated by the application of 
that rule to the grievous instructions, laws and acts 


renters eee. rie 


mons of Great Britain.” 

The vivid presentment of this State paper, in 
its commanding character, like an ordinance for 
mankind, above all other contemporary things, 
shows its association with our great national an- 
niversary. ~— ‘ 

“The nation, when it made the choice of a day for 
its great anniversary, selected not the day of the res- 
olution of independence, when it closed the past, 
but that of the declaration of prin¢iples on which it 
opened its new career.” 


Shall I remind you, sir, of that famous let- 
ter by John Adams to his wife written on the 
historic day? He tellg.her in words quoted 
annually with pride, this day forevermore will 
be celebrated with. rejoicings of all kinds, with 
the ringing of bells inthe morning, with the 
firing of cannon, with orations, and every ex- 
pression of satisfaction and gratitude. And yet 
that Declaration annually celebrated, placed at 
the forefront of our statute-book, placed in the 
forefront of the rules for our guidance in this 
chamber, that triumphant Magna Charta is to be 
treated as ‘‘the peneralties of a revolutionary 
pronunciamento,” or at best.as of no more value 
than the letter of a contemporary statesman. 
Sir, the Senator misconc¢ives the case, and 
there, allow me to say to him, is his error. 

Mr. CarpenTeER.—Allow me to say that I did 
not say any such thing; but that is probably 
immaterial. 

Mr. Sumner.—Has the Senator a right to say 
so to me? 

Mr. CarPENTER.—I certainlyhave a right to 
say that I did not say that. 

Mr. Sumner.—If the Senator rises to inter- 
rupt me— 

Mr. CarpENnTER.—If you will allow me. 

Mr. Sumner.—I allow the Senator anything. 

The Presipine Orricer (Mr. Pomeroy in the 
chair).—Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield? 

Mr. Carpenter.—He says he will allow me 
to do anything, which I suppose will’ allow me 
to make aremark. The Senator understood me 
to say, at least I said, in construing the consti- 
tution you must undoubtedly look to the Decla- 
ration of Independence ’s you mast look to all 
the contemporary history of thatday. DidI say 
there was no difference in the different docu- 
ments? Did I say that no more importance was 
to be attached to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence than to a letter of Madison or Washing- 
ton? No, sir, I said no such thing. 

Mr. Sumner.—Very well; the Senator shall 
speak for himself. He has spoken now, and 
you shall hear what he said before :— 

“Certainly the constitution of the United States 
must be construed upon the same principle.” 

That is, as a contract entered into between two 
individuals. 

“And when we are considering” — 

What ?— 

“a doubtful question, the whole former history of 
the country, the Declaration of Independence, the 
writings of Washington and of Jefferson and of Madi- 
son, the writings in the Federalist, everything that 
pertained to that day and gives color and toné t6 the 
constitution must be considered.” 

I am happy in any word of respect the Sena- 
tor vouchsafes for the Declaration. Iam-happy 
in it because the claim of equal rights stands on 
the constitution interpreted by the Declaration 
of Independence. 

This brings me again to the main question. 
We have the. constitution from the preamble to 
the signature of George Washington, and then 
we have our recent amendments, all to be inter- 
preted by the Declaration, which says :— 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” 

Unquestionably the constitution supplies the 
machinery by which those great rights are main- 
tained. I say it supplies the machinery; but I 
insist against the Senator, and against all others, 
that every word in the constitution must be in- 
terpreted by these primal, self-evident truths; 
not merely in a case that is doubtful, as the 
Senator says, but constantly and always, so 
that the two shall always go together, as the 
complement of each other; but the Declaration 
has a supremacy greater than that of the con- 
stitution, more sacred and inviolable, for it 
gives the law to the constitution itself. Every 
word in the constitution is subordinate to the 
Declaration. 

Before the war, when slavery prevailed, the 
rule was otherwise, naturally, but as I have al- 
ready said, the grandest victory of the war was 
the establishment of the new rule by which the 
Declaration became supreme as interpreter of 
the constitution. Take, therefore, any phrase 
in the constitution, take any power, and you are 
to bring it all in subordination to those lofty 
primary truths. Every power is but the agent 
by which they are to be maintained; and when 
you come to those several specific powers abol- 
ishing slavery, defining citizenship, securing cit- 
izens in their privileges and immunities, guard- 
ing them against any denial of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, and then again securing 
them in the right to vote, every one of those 
safeguards must be interpreted so as best to 
maintain equal rights. Such I assert to be con- 
stitutional law. 

Sir, I cannot see it otherwise. I cannot see 
this mighty Magna Charta degraded to the level 
of a casual letter or an item of history. Why, 
sir, itis the baptismal vow of this republic; it 
is the pledge which our fathers took upon their 
lips when they asked the fellowship of mankind 
as a free and independent nation. It is loftier 
than the constitution, which is a convenience 
only, while this is a guide. Let no one smile 
when it is invoked. Our fathers did not smile 
on the great day. It was with them an earnest 
word which opened the way to victory and to 
that welcome in the human family with which 
our nation has been blest. Withoutthese words 
what would have been our Declaration? How 
small! Simply a dissolution of the tie between 
the colonies and the mother country; a cutting 
of the cord; that is all. Ah! it was something 
grander, nobler. It was the promulgation of 
primal truths not only for the good of our own 
people, but for the good of all mankind. Those 
truths can never die. It is for us to see that 
they are recognized without delay in the admin- 


istration of our own government. 
~ a2 ” = * * 


: whieh admits 


The Senator insists that I am willing to dis- 
regard the constitution. On what ground can 
the Senator make any such assertion? Doeshe 
suppose that his oath is stronger with him than 
mine with me? 

Mr. CarventeR.— Will the Senator allow me 
to answer him? 

Mr. Scmyer.—Certainly. 

Mr. Carpenter.—I assume that for the rea- 
son that when we come here to discuss a consti- 
tutional question, the power of Congress to do a 
certain thing, the Senator flies from the consti- 
tution and goes to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and says that is the source of power. 

Mr. Sumnerr.—The Senator ought to know 
very well that I have never said any such thing. 
The Senator proclaims that I fly from the con- 
stitution to the Declaration, which I insist is the 
souree of power. I now yield the floor again, 
and ask the Senator when I said what he as- 
serts. 

Mr. Carrenter.—That is only restating the 
whole subject over again. Here the other day, 
when we were speaking of nothing but the two in- 
struments as grants of power to Congress, the 
Senator said that the Declaration was coordi- 





nate in authority with the constitution. What 


| did he mean by that? I supposed he used the 


} 
t 
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word in the ordinary acceptation, and if he did, 
he meant to say that the Declaration was a co- 
ordinate grant of power. 

Mr. Sumner.—Just to the contrary, Mr. Pres- 
ident. Senators will bear me witness. I ap- 
peal to you all. I said just the contrary. Re- 
peatedly I said that in my judgment the Decla- 
ration of Independence was nota grant of pow- 
er; but I said that it was coéqual with the con- 
stitution, the one being a grant of power, and 
the other being a sovereign rule of interpreta- 
tion. That is what I said; and now the Sena- 
tor, in the face of my positive words, not heed- 
ing them at all, although they are found in the 
Globe, vindicates himself by putting in my 
mouth what I never said or suggested, and then 
proceeds to anneunce somewhat grandly that I 
set the constitution at naught. I challenge the 
Senator again to point out one word that has 
ever fallen from my lips during my service in 
this chamber to sustain him in his assertion. I 
ask him to do it. He cannot. But why this 
imputation? Is the oath we have all taken at 
that desk binding only on him? Does he as- 
sume that he has a monopoly of its obligations; 
that other Senators took it with levity, ready to 
disregard it, or at least that I have taken it so? 
Such seems to be the assumption; at least it is 


to| gard and honor. 








his assumption with regard to me. 


Now, 'I tell the Senator, and Fbég him to un- 


derstand it for the future, that I shall not allow 
him to elevate himself above me in any loyalty 
to the constitution. Willingly do I yield to the 
Senator in all tha&,he can justly claim of re- 
t Ido not yield prece- 
dence in that service where if he does not mag- 
wef himself he belittles me. ' 

As served te, conatcution longer. than he 
has, and with such fidelity as I could command. 
I have served it at moments of peril when the 
great principles of liberty to which I have been 
devoted were in jeopardy; I have served it 
when there were few to stand by me. In u 
holding that constitution never did I fail at the 
same time to uphold human rights. That was 
my supreme object; that was the ardent aspira- 
tion of my soul. ‘Sir, I know how often I have 
failed, too often; bat I know that I never did 
fail in devotion to that constitution for the true 
interpretation of which I now plead. The 
Senator speaks without authority, and he must 
pardon me if I say with levity, when he makes 
such.an allegation.against one whose record for 
more than twenty years in this chamber is ready 
to answer him. I challenge him to point out 
one word ever uttered by me to justify his as- 
sault. He cannot do it. He makes his on- 
slaught absolutely without one tittle of evidence. 

Sir, I have taken the oath to support the 
constitution, but it is that constitution as I 
understand it. In other days, when this cham- 
ber was filled by intolerant slave-masters, I was 
told that I did not support the constitution, as I 
have been told to-day by the Senator, and I was 
reminded of my oath. In reply I borrowed the 
language of Andrew Jackson, and said that 
often as I had taken that oath, I had taken it 
always to support the constitution as I under- 
stand it; and it is so now. Sir, I have not 
taken an oath to support the constitution as the 
Senator from Wisconsin understands it, with- 
out its animating soul. Sir, my oath was to 
support’ the constitution as interpreted by the 
Declaration of Independence. The oath of the 
Senator from Wisconsin was different; and 
there, sir, is the precise difference between us. 
He swore, but on his conscience was a soulless 
text. I am glad that my conscience felt there 
was something more. 

The Senator must‘hesitate before he assaults 
me again for any failure in devotion to the 
constitution. I put my life against the life of 
the Senator; I put my little service, humble as 
it is, against the service of the Senator; I put 
every word uttered by me in this chamber or 
elsewhere against all that has been said by the 
Senator; and the world shall pronounce be- 
tween us on the question he has raised. If I 
have inclined in favor of human rights, if I 
have at all times insisted that the national con- 
stitution shall be interpreted always so that hu- 
man rights shall find the greatest favor, I have 
committed no error. I may have erred in the 
judgment of the Senator, but I know that I have 
not erred in the judgment of the American peo- 
ple; and here I put myself upon the country to 
be tried. 

Sir, on that issue I invoke the sentiments of 
mankind and of posterity when all of us have 
passed away. I know it will be written then 
that the national constitution is the charter of a 
great republic dedicated to human rights; dedi- 
cated at its very birth by the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and that whoever fails to enlarge 
and ennoble it by that interpretation, through 
which human rights are most advanced, will fail 
in his oath to support the constitution; aye, sir, 
fail in his oath! 


Public Fountains. 
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CINCINNATI GIVES A LESSON TO BOSTON, 





THE DAVIDSON-PROBASCO MEMORIAL. 
Cincinnati has recently become the possessor 
of a work of art which is reported to be the finest 
of its kind in the world. It is a fountain con- 
structed of syenite and bronze, erected in one 
of the public squares of the city. Years ago, 
Mr. Tyler Davidson and Mr. Henry Probasco 
were partners in business in Cincinnati and be- 
“ame very wealthy. There was a closer rela- 
tionship between them than their association in 
business, Mr. Probasco having married a sister 
of Mr. Davidson. In the full tide of their 
prosperity, before the war, Mr. Davidson had 
mentioned to his partner that he desired to do 
something for the city in which he lived, and had 
in mind to erect a public fountain which should 
be both useful and beautiful. The war came 
on, and he postponed the fulfillment of his pur- 
pose. Six months after the war ended he died, 
leaving the greater part of his fortune to his 
sister and her husband. With him would have 
perished too the noble purpose of liberality, had 
not Mr. Probasco been a man of like public 
spirit. He determined to devote a large portion 
of the fortune which had thus come to him to 
carrying out the idea his brother had entertained. 
He went to Europe in the fall of 1866, and in 
Munich visited the royal bronze foundery, then 
and now under the management of the Von 
Miillers. There he selected a design for a 
fountain drawn twenty years before by August 
Kreling, the son-in-law of Kaulbach. The pe- 
culiarity of the design was its freedom from all 
mythological symbols. Kreling was, when he 
drew it, a young Nuremberg painter, and his 
idea of a grand fountain was that it should be 
an emblem of the blessing and usefulness of 
water to humanity under the conditions of our 
civilization. Long before Mr. Probasco’s visit, 
Kreling had given up painting and devoted him- 
self to sculpture. To him Mr. Probasco ap- 
plied to make a new and more elaborate design 
with the same general idea, and to superintend 
the work to completion. When the plan had 
reached the right stage he communicated his 
purpose to the city government, and the pro- 
posed gift was accepted. 

During the intervening five years the work 
has proceeded under many difficulties and some 
unlooked-for discouragements. Two of the 
Von Millers were obliged to quit the foundery 
and take the field during the Franco-Prussian 
war, but returned safe at its close. The blocks 
of syenite, or, as a Cincinnati paper designates 
it, ‘‘steel-gray porphyry,” were quarried in the 
mountains of Saxony. Four of them weigh 
about ten tons each, and when they were ready 
Bremen vessels refused to take the ponderous 
freight, but at last Hamburg vessels were found 
to bring it. When the bronze castings were on 
their way they broke from their fastenings on 
the deck and narrowly escaped plunging into 
the sea. There were also troubles at home of a 
legal nature concerning the removal of a mar- 
ket-house in the square where Mr. Probasco 
desired the fountain to stand. All obstacles 
were, however, in time surmounted, and the 
people of Cincinnati now rejoice in the posses- 
sion of a noble gift which will keep in grateful 
remembrance the names of two of her most 
generous citizens. 

Mr~ Probasco’s contribution amounts.to more 
than one hundred thousand dollars in gold, and 
the city has been to an additional expense of 
from fifty to seventy-five thousand dollars in 
preparing the site. We have no space for an 
elaborate description of this remarkable monu- 
ment. In the market-place on Fifth street, be- 
tween Vine and Walnut, the city has built a 
paved esplanade four hundred feet long, seven- 
ty-five feet wide, and two feet higher than the 
surrounding street. In the centre of this is the 
basin of the fountain, thirty-eight feet in inte- 
rior diameter with a rim of granite. On this 
rim are the four drinking-fountains, bronze on 
porphyry pedestals. Each of the bronze figures 
represents a half-grown boy struggling with 
some water animal, a snake, a tortoise, a duck 
ora dolphin. These fountains have been ar- 
ranged to supply water cooled by passing 
through coils in an ice-chamber beneath. The 
central or jetting fountain rests on a large ped- 
estal of sculptured and polished porphyry three 
and a half feet high. The bronze base is ten 
feet four inches square and six feet high. On 
this is a central column twelve and a half feet 
high, and branching out like a palm-tree at the 
top, and over this is a pedestal supporting the 
crowning figure—a woman gracefully poised, 
with hands outstretched as if delivering a bless- 
ing. From her hands the water falls as a fine 
rain or mist on all the objects below. The 
whole height of the fountain above the street is 
forty-seven feet. At the corners of the bronze 
base are statues representing the delights of 
water for children—a girl playing with beads, 
using the water for a mirror; a boy buckling 
on his skates; a boy with a net, and a girl hold- 
ing a sea-shell to her ear. Each of the faces of 
the base contains bas-reliefs in panels, repre- 
senting a party of fishermen, a river steamboat 
at her wharf, a picturesque mill with undershot 
wheel, a machine-shop, and a train of cars. 
Around the base of the column are groups of 
statuary representing a fireman with his bucket 
on the roof of a burning house, a farmer plant- 
ing a tree, a mother leading her boy to the bath, 
and a daughter giving to her invalid father a 
draught from the fountain. The general design 
of the fountain is of the Renaissanve ortier, and 
the details are exceedingly ornate. ~ The con- 
ception of the whole, the details of the 
central fountain, are the work of August Kre- 


ling. The four drinking fountains were de- 
signed by Fritz Miiller. Ferdimand Miiller, a 
member of the firm, came to America to super- 
intend the work of its erection. 

From what has been written, it will be: per- 
ceived that the work is magnificent in propor- 
tions and entirely unique in character. How it 
will come forth from the criticism to which it 
will surely be subjected remains to be seen. 
But the fine motive and splendid liberality 
which gave such a work to the people of Cin- 
cinnati are above criticism and worthy of all 
imitation. 








MISCELLANY. 


In youth, women are our idols; at a ripe age, 
our companions; in old age, our nurses, and in 
all ages our friends. — Bacon. 


Once.— 

Once, in your sight, 

As May-buds swell in the sun’s warm light, 
So grew her soul, 

Yielding itself to your sweet control. 
Once, if you spoke, 

Echoing strains in her heart awoke, 
Sending a thrill 

All through its chambers sweet and still. 
Once, if you said, 

‘Sweet, with love’s garland I crown your head,” 
Ah, how the rose 

Flooded her forehead’s pale repose! 
Once, if your lip 

Dared the pure sweetness of hers to sip, 
Softly and meek 

Dark lashes drooped on a white-rose cheek. 
Once, if your name 

Some one but whispered, a sudden flame 
Burned on her cheek, 

Telling a story she would not speak. 


Once—ah, I sin, 

Raising the ghost of what once has been! 
Yet list, I pray, 

To one plain truth that I speak to-day : 
You do but wait 

At a sepulcher’s sealed gate ; 
Her love is dead, 

Bound hand and foot in its narrow bed. 
Why did it die? 

Ask of your soul the reason why ; 
Question it well, 

And surely the secret it will tell. 


But if your heart 
Ever again plays the lover’s part 

Let this truth be 
Blent with the solemn mystery : 


Pure flame aspires, 
Downward flow not the altar fires ; 
And sky-larks soar 
Up where the earth-mists vex no more.. 


Now loose your hold 

From her white garment’s spotless fold, 
And let her pass, 

While both hearts murmur, ‘‘Alas! alas !’” 


—Harper’s Weekly. 


Tue Mystic Trumperer.—(By Walt Whit- 

man. )— 

Hark! some wild trumpeter—some strange mu- 
sician, 

Hovering unseen in air, vibrates capricious tunes 
to-night. ; 

I hear thée, trumpeter—listening, alert, I catch 
thy notes, 

Now pouring, whirling like a tempest round me, 

Now low, subdued—now in the distance lost. 


Come nearer, bodiless one—haply, in thee re- 
sounds 

Some dead composer—haply thy pensive life 

Was filled with aspirations high — unform’d 
ideals, 

Waves, oceans musical, chaotically surging, 

That now, ecstatic ghost, close to me bending, 
thy cornet echoing, pealing, 

Gives out to no one’s ears but mine—but freely 
gives to mine, 

That I may thee translate. 

Blow, trumpeter, free and clear—I follow thee, 

While, at thy liquid prelude, glad, serene, 

The fretting world, the streets, the noisy hours 

of day, withdraw ; 

A holy calm descends, like dew, upon me, 

I walk, in cool refreshing night, the walks of 

Paradise, 

I scent the grass, the moist air, and the roses; 

Thy song expands my numb’d imbonded spirit — 

thou freest, launchest me, 

Floating and basking upon heaven’s lake. 

Blow again, trumpeter! and for my sensuous 

eyes, 

Bring the old pageants—show the feudal world. 

What charm thy music works!—thou makest 

pass before me, 

Ladies and cavaliers long dead—barons are in 

their castle halls—the trowbadours are sing- 


ing, 

Armed knights go forth to redress wrongs— 

some in quest of the Holy Graal: 

I see the tournament—I see the contestants, en- 

cased in heavy armor, seated on stately 

champing horses ; 

I hear the shouts—the sounds of blows and 

smiting steel ; 

I see the Crusaders” tumultuous armies—Hark ! 
how the cymbals clang! 

Lo! where the monks walk in advance, bearing 
the cross on high! 

Blow again, trumpeter! and for thy theme 

Take now the enclosing theme of all—the sol- 
vent and the setting ; 

ove, that is pulse of all—the sustenance and 
the pang ; 

The heart of man and woman all for love; 

No other theme but love—knitting, enclosing, 

all-diffusing love. 

O, wre immortal phantoms crowd around 

me 

I see the vast alembic ever working—I see and 

know the flames that heat the world: 

The glow, the blush, the beating hearts of lov- 

ers, 

So blissful happy some—and some so silent, 
dark, and nigh to death: 

Love, that is all the earth to lovers—Love, that 
mocks time and space; 

Love that is day and night—Love that is sun 
and moon and stars ; 

Love, that is crimson, sumptuous, sick. with 
perfume ; 

No other words, but words of love—no other 

thought but Love. 

Blow again, trumpeter—conjure war’s wild 

alarums. 

Swift to thy spell, a shuddering hum like dis- 

tant thunder rolls; 

Lo! where the arm’d men hasten—Lo! mid the 

clouds of dust, the-glint of bayonets; 

I see the grime-faced cannoniers—I mark the 

rosy flash amid the smoke—I hear the 

cracking of the guns; 

—Nor war alone—thy fearful music-song, wild 

player, brings every sight of fear, 

The deeds of ruthless brigands—rapine, mur- 

der—I hear the cries for help! 

I see ships foundering at sea—I behold on deck, 

and below deck, the terrible tableaux! 

O trumpeter! methinks I am myself the instru- 

ment thou playest! 

Thou melt’st my heart, my brain—thou movest, 
drawest, changest them, at will: 

And now thy sullen notes send darkness through 
me; 

Thou takest away all cheering light—all hope ; 

I see the enslaved, the overthrown, the hurt, the 
opprest of the whole earth; 

I feel the measureless shame and humiliation of 
my race—it becomes all mine : 

Mine too the revenges of humanity—the wrongs 
of ages—baffled feuds and hatreds : 

Utter defeat upon me weighs—all lost! the foe 
victorious ! 

(Yet mid the ruins Pride colossal stands, un- 
shaken to the last! 

Endurance, resolution, to the last.) 

Now, trumpeter, for thy close, 

Vouchsafe a higher strain than any yet; 

Sing to my soul—renew its Yanguistting faith 
and hope ; 

Rouse up my slow belief—give me some vision 
of the future : 

Give me, for once, its propbecy and joy! 

O glad, exulting, culminating song! 

A vigor more than earth’s is in thy notes! 

Marches of victory—man disenthrall'’d — the 
conqueror at last! 

Hymns to the universal God, from universal 
Man—all joy! 

A re-born race appears, a perfect Wor}d, all joy! 

Women and men, in wisdom, innocence and 
health—all joy! 

Riotous, laughing bacchanals, filled with joy! 

War, sorrow, suffering gone—The rank earth 
purged—nothing but joy left! 

The ocean fill’d with joy—the atmosphere all 


joy! 
Joy! Tot in freedom, worship, love! joy in 
the ecstacy of life! 
Enough to merely be! Engugh to breathe! 
Joy! joy! all over joy! 





—Kansas Magazine. 


BOSTON LEAD CO. 


[INCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & €0., 
AGENTS. 


Office 32, 24 and 236 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 


Our Pure White Lead, both dry and md in oil, 
we warraat to beSTRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability, it is not sur- 
passed by any Lead in the market, either foreign or 
American. 

a@ in order to — ourselves, ve have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-poined red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our LEAD. None genuine out it. 

feblo 3m 








PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market, 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m dee23 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CoO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&Ce, &e. 


133 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
jan27 ly 


WILLIAM DOOGUE 


Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties 
Pic-nics, Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the chicest varieties, either by 
special messenger or cxpress, and orders by mafl and 
telegraph will be promptly answered. 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
No. 679 Washington St., 
Between Common and Warrenton. 


BONDS. 














jan6 8m 








Solid Securities ! 


$500,000 
Municipal Bonds 


—AND— 


BONDS OF FINISHED RAILROADS, 


Paying 6 to 12 per cent. interest, all equally secure, 
but not equally well-known. 

Fullin ation furnished investors. 

Business Paper bought and sold. 

Interest allowed on deposits. 


GEO, W. WARREN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


60 State Street, Boston, 
Teb10 5t 





= 


INSURANCE. 


T. FRANK, REED, 


Agent for the following 


MEW YORK INSURANCE COMPANIES : 


REPUBLIO:-..----..----Assets $500,000 
STANDARD....--...---- “ 450,000 
ie oss ever sccesnn 350,000 
HUMBOLDT.....-..--... “ 300,000 
COMMERCE........----- “ 260,000 


Business is solicited under the assurance of secur- 
ity and liberal dealing. 





BOSTON OFFICE, 


20 Devonshire Street. 
jan6 tf 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO., 


OFFICE NO. 28 MILK STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 
Rubber Packing, &c. 
Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
Eudless Belts, of any required dimensions. Ezact 
length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 

#g~ These Belts are all propere: under MCBUR- 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will. 
be found superior to any in the market, : 

S. MCBURNEY, President. 








THE BEST 
CALIFORNIA WINES, 


We bottle all the different varieties of CALIFORNIA 
WINES in the largest size bottles, and warrant 
their purity. We sell them by the case at lower prices 
than the same quality of WINES can be bought for 
from any other house in the country. 


C. A. RICHARDS & C0., 


99 Washington St., Boston. 
nov25 eop 








E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCERS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 33), Boston. 


Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and expedition. 

EDWARD G. STEVENS. Marky E. STEVENS. 

Sept. 30. 3m* 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 


(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 


Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all souts, feb3 














PARLOR FURNITURE. | 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
toarranted in every particular. Purchasers will find 
it greatly to.their advantage to examine our large and 

superior assortment before making their selections. 
e import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 


Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C60,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON, 
FACTorY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


oct7-3m 








ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$9,000,000. 
SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid allcash. 


Distributions Annually. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force after the annnal cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio. 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practical 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


1 Payment. 
3 Payments. 
4 Payments. 
5 Payments. 
6 Payments. 





> | Years 
7 Payments. 
S85 Days . 


to) Years. 


noe 


Oates 


AGE 
when insured. 
2 Payments. 
Days 


Days.| 


| Years | 
Days 
mae) Years 
oOo) Years 





22 Days 
a1 
stu 

Be | Days 


12'8 | 
93)3 125!4 123 


— 
o 


40 1 49 12 


s 
& 


a= 
Oana 


& 





Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


$68,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
Company’s operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Ws. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 





C. 
RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 8m_ febl0 


PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, | 


The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley, and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benefit of families and persons 
living at a distance it fs pat up in bottles and securely 

acked. It is a genuine, and palatable } 
PAGER BEER. ‘ 


H. & J, PFAFF, 


37 MILK STREET. 








feb3 3m 
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FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD SCALES, 


OOAL, HAY, RAILROAD TRACK, 


DEPOT, PLATFORM, COUNTER, GROCERS’, DAI- 
RY SCALES, &c., &. 


Over 300 modifications. Every Scale Warranted. 
Also, Patent Alarm Money Drawer. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO,, 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 


FAIRBANKS & ©O., 
dec2 ly 253 Broadway, New York. 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engravings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 

Catalogues with wholesale prices, for exelusive use 
of dealers, vent by mail on recetpt of same price. 
Applicants for the latter must send their business 
card or otherwise assure us that they are in the trade. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 
OSTON. a 


127 TREMONT STREET, B 
jan27 


STILL SELLING, 
FIVE HUNDRED COPIES A DAY! 
EVERYBODY 18 READING 
That’ ost Poputar Novel, 

MY WIFE AND I; 

OR, HABBY HENDERSON'S HISTORY. 
AN AMERICANS TALE FOR THE TIMES. 

BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


“Iti e of her very best.”—Seribner’s Monthly. 
“This, her latest work, is ineomparably her best. 


i . interesting one. is full of 
a is a a rei parpose, und feeling.” Dufale (N. ¥.) 


8 12mo. Mlustrated. 
Extra Cobh, Sum 3 ped Cover. —— 
secdisnck price, Uy” 
J. B. FORD & CO., 














WALTER C. WRIGHT, Actuary. jan6 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 
In Encanstic, Oiland Distemper Colors. Also, House 








} and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms 668 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall aud ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, etc. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
ef wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m jan6 

BY ELIzZvR WRIGHT, 
FORMERLY INSURANCE COMMISSIONER 
‘OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

HIS {s an imperial octavo of 210 pages, 
with steel-engraved diagrams, making life- 
Insurarice, as ft Is ahd as it otight to be, intel- 
ligtble to all. It contains 268 tablés, never 
before published, giving the various values, for 
every year of its possible existence, of every 
desirable policy—information likely to be worth 
twice its cost to every person who has or needs 
insurance on his life. 
It will be sent by mail, postpaid, on the re- 
ceipt of 95.00. 
Address ELIZUR WRIGHT, 
39 State St., Boston. 
jan27 ly 











E. A. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictares combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf novS 





es 


CREOSOTED LUMBER, 
For Planking Wharves, Stables, Bridges, 
Basement Fioors, 

And fer all purposes where early decay renders such 
places a nuisance and unhealthy, both to the human 
race amd dumb beast, the material used in preserving 
the wood being one of the best known disinfectants 
yet discovered, and the wood treated in this way will 
last at least twice as long and retain its preservative 
qualitzes. Wood is strengthened, made to last longer, 
and a promotor of good health by this treatment. Itis 
especially desirable in Green Houses or damp places 
as all vermin usually found in such places are entirely 
destreved by this process. PLANK, JoisT and RoaRps 


or treated to order at short notice. 
one. rey ot ae nation address or apply to J. F. 





J 





PAUL & CO., 441 Tremont St., Boston. tf-jané 


REAL ESTATE. 


Imprevers, Valuers, and General Agents 
—OF— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
dec? tf 








SUPERIOR! 


“HOWE” 


Sewing Machines. 


—AND— 


BUTTERICK'S PATTERNS. 
PLUMMER & WILDER, 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 








BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AND OTHER 
RICH AND FASHIONABLE, 


WELL-MADE AND SUBSTANTIAL 


FURNITURE! 


& HOOPER’S 


WAREROOMS, 


BEAL 


WHOLESALE 


HAYMARKET SQUARE. 
decl6 tf 





BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0,, 


40 State 





Sitreet, 


DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 
poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
im all parts of the world. 

K., P. & Co. are now prepared to draw bills and 
issue credits on ANDREWS & CO., 10 Place Ven 
dome, Paris. nov2 


BONDS. 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS. 


TEN PER CENT. INTEREST. 
Issued under the new 
STATE FUNDING BILL. 
Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER, and paid in New York City. 
—ALSO— 


Northern Pacific R. R. 7 3-10s. 

The Road is rapidly building, and the SECURITY 

IS VERY STRONG. 
—ALSO— 

BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS 

NESOTA 7s. Gold. 
MICHIGAN LAKE SHORE R. R. 8s 

The above are completed roads. THE SECURITY 
IS ASSURED. 


& MIN- 


—ALSO— 
CENTRAL AND UNION PACIFIC R. R. 
BONDS, all issues, and all first-class securities 
in the market. 
FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & 60, 
90 State Street. 


GOVERNMENTS AND ALL OTHER SECURI- 
TIES RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE AT HIGHEST 
PRICES. decd 





AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincy Hall, Boston, 


jané6 and 53 BEEKMAN S8ST., New York. 


___DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


HARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
nov4-3m No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street. Boston. 


"CLOTHING, ETC. 
Brand, MOULTON cco. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 














107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 
Boston. 


C.C. Movurton, R. P. GODDARD, 


A. W. BEARD, 
febs E. F. MILLER. ly 


H. C. BLvE, 





PESKY 
REELAND, HARDING & RICHARDSONg 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
18 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


J. H. FREELAND, WINSLOW HERRICK, 

L. L. HARDING. Sivas W. Loomis, 

OLIVER RICHARDSON, F. H. WILLIAM, 
nov4 JOHN HAMILTON. 


Wy str eee: BURDETT & YOUNG, 


6m 





MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
C. V. WHITTEN, A.S. YOUNG, 
H. 8. Burpitt, Cc. C. Goss. 


___INSURANCE. _ 


septo-fm 





UINCY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CASH FUND OVER $425,000. 
INSURES 
Dwelling Houses, 
Fiousehold Furniture, 
Store Buildings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 
And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is pay- 
ing 50 per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, 
and percent. on annual risks. 
I promptly adjusted and paid. 
mpany has paid over $500,000 in losses, 
and over age in dividends, since commencement 
business. fifteen years ago. 
a a isRAEL W. MUNROE. President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quixcr, MAss. 
BOSPON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No, 
27 State Street. 3m 


novl8 
= NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by fire, on MER- 
CHANDISE, FURNITURE and other property; also, on 
BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not exceeding 
$20,000 


on one risk; also, insures Dwellings and first-class 
, at their office, No. 1 Old State 


DIRECTORS: 
Henry A. Whitney, 
. John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 
Parker, 


ra . Ober, Zamppoe Reed, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
: #94, to > lin Haven, Samuel! E. Sawyer, 
ee 





stores 
House, Boston. 


Addison L. Clarke. 





E BOWKER, Presidett. 
E. E. PATRIDGER, Secretary. feb3 





$. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 
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prove that he 
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his brother Al 
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daughter Kute, 
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ing certain pro 
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that day to tl 
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mother of Ro 
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about the mark 
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mother s: 
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Australia. In 
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and after arri 
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claimant was ft 
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